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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
Chancellor Day’s Defense of Standard Oil 
Mr. Sinclair’s Grave Charges 
Gary, a City of Steel 
A Sherman “ March ” that Georgia Stopped . 
Emergence of the Rate Bill 
A Change in the Spirit of Magazine Criticism . . 
Mr. Peirce’s Tiger-Skin Rug 
Topics in Brief 


LETTERS AND ART: 
The Modern Literary Scramble 
Curious Conventions ofthe Hindu Drama .... 
Nietzsche’s Influence on the New Music . 
To a Blank Page in a Magazine 
Final Successes of the French Dramatic Sea- 


ONT Wht Wht Say 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
Earthquake Lessons for Builders 
Cause of the Earthquake 
An Electric Locomotive in a Snow-Storm .... 
“Riding the Goat” Electrically 
One of the Discoverers of Radium Dead 
Prospects of Cheaper Aluminum 
To Switzerland by Steamer 
Hygienic Value of Yellow 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 

Sudden Development of Christian Missions in 
Hunan 

The “Deadly Parallel” Used on the Higher 
Critios .... 761 

An Optimistic View of the Separationin France 762 

Opposition to the New Presbyterian Book of 
Worship 

Is the Y.M.C.A. Really Interdenominational P . 764 

Jewish Antagonism to Paul 764 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


Russia’s Parties and Their Programs 765 
Significance of the French Elections 766 
The Bear and the Lion to Lie Down Together . . 766 
How Europe Regards Our Refusal of Charity . 767 
Decadence of France Discovered by Her Critics . 768 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY .. . . 769-770 
MISCELLANEOUS ..........- . 771-782 
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# WEEN YOU MAKE YOUR TRAVEL and VACATION PLANS CONSULT the ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
RAILWAYS HOTELS 
STEAMSHIPS THE LITERARY DIGEST SUMMER CAMPS 
TOURS 
: “ RECREATION DEPARTMENT] ™" ; 
TRAVEL | TRAVEL TRAVEL HOTELS AND CAMPS 








Unusual tour of Switzerland, Germany, Italian Lakes 
etc. 


Only a few bookings open. 
CHARLES ROLLINSON, 203 Broadway, N. Y. 


COPLEY TOURS $350 - 


Best of Europe. University 
Leaders. Inclusive Price 
Inexpensive, but not mean: Brief, but 
not hurried; Scholarly, but not techni- 
cal. Write for Copley Announcement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
199 Clarendon St., Boston. 








Eight weeks sailing July 5, seven 


EUROP countries $375) Europe ten weeks 


sailing September 27, twelve countries #500. 
Babeoek’s Tours, 1137 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Small private party, LITERARY SHRINES OF 
ENGLAND, Continental extensions, varying in cost 
according to length. Sailings June 2nd and June 2Ist. 
For particulars apply to ** TRAVEL,” 37 West 22nd 
Street, New York. 





HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents Dan cre illustratedbbook, 
entitled “‘ HOL N ENGLAND, 3 
describing CATHEDRAL ROUTE, Pil- | 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson dis- 
tricts and the HARWICH HOOK OF 
HOLLAND ROUTE. Twin Screw Steam- 
ship Line ENGLAND TO HOOK OF 
HOLLAND OR ANTWERP. Address 
H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 
Great EASTERN RatLway OF ENGLAND, | 
362 Broadway, New York. 





EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-fifth season of uninter- 
rupted success. 
leisure. Thorough sightseein 
underexpert guidance. Limite d 
All arrangements firs 
Special _tours roan 
for small private parties. DR. and MRS. 
How ta 148 Ridge 
Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 








How Paris Amuses Itself 


A captivating picture of the merry | 


spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of | 

the gayest of all cities. By F. BERKE- 

LEY SmiTH. Profusely illustrated with 

photographs, drawings by the author, 

and water-color drawings by eminent | 

Shek on artists and caricaturists. 
0 


FUNK & cainene COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. | | 


| National Capital, full of anecdote and 
| uncunventional description. 
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Old World Tours: 


Two months popular tour with, hag ord 
comfort, $530: no extras. 


London, Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Nur- 
emberg, Ten Swiss Passes, Mont Blanc, Matterhorn. 





mfort and | 








12mo, | 


Escorted by Mr. | 


EUROPEAN 


KING “‘rours 


Attractive Tours 
Booklet Free 


385 Curberland St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


“ : *» C. N. Hood’s inde- 
Europe 01 $4 a Day pendent little book 


tht telisyen just how to “go it alone”and take 
n75-invtour, « very expense for $288. Postpaid, 
tulling Stone Club,35 BellBldg,Medina,NY. 


EUROPE $250 


Small party. Personal 
e-cort. L. D. 
Temple, 








50e 





Select two months’ 
Summer Topr. 
Best steamers. 
Apply at once. Rev. 
Watertown Z, Mass. 


sRound the World Tour 


Bspe cial select party—strictly first-class 
Warrangements—leaves in NOVEMBER. 
® Address, for Illustrated Itinerary, Mrs. 

| ¢hl. A. CROSLEY, 22 East 45th Street, 
* New York City, or 308 East 15th Street, 
“Indianapolis, Ind. 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE} 


\s Under superior management ; exceptional 








sdventages. FALL TOURS AROL THE 
ORLD ; ANNUALORIENTAL CRUISE in Febru- 
Steamer Arabic. Program W. FREE, 
FRANK C. CLARK, 
96 Broadway, New York. 


ary. 





If you are going abroad and want to 
know 


WHAT TO SEE and HOW TO 
SEE IT MOST INTELLIGENTLY 


you should have ‘Suggestions for 
Sightseeing and Reading.”’ Price 25 
cents. TRAVEL, 37 West 22d Street, 
New York City. 

















HUDSON RIVER 
ByY.DAYLIGHT 








The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent. 
Steame:s 


“New York”? and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 
A.M. Sundays excepted. 

Afternoon Boat: 


Steamer “* Mary Powell,” a 


0 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 
urday). 





EUVROPE-- Select private party 

sailing June 30th. Two 
months, $390. Six countries. First-class it n- 
erary. Miss 8. B. Murdoch, 6400 Harvard 
Avenue, Chicago. 





‘An Exceptional 
| Opportunity for 


Summer Tourist 
Advertising 


is presented in the new Recreation De- 


| partment of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Advertisers who seek the best quality 
of resort advertising will be able to reach 
127,000 families who have ample means 
and belong distinctively to the traveling 
class. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST has the dis- 
tinction of creating more business for 
many of its adv ertisers than any other 


| medium used. 


Try an advertisement in the Recreation 
Department. 





WASHINGTON 


its Sights and Insights 
BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the 


“ This is an extraordinarily readable account 
of the great capital.’ '-LutheranObserver,Phila, 
12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text and 
40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, Net; by mail, $1.09. 


. & Mrs. ‘Edward A. Robson, Yonkers, N. Y. | PUNK & WCNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 
| 








Paul 


Ss i 50.00—Leav e &t. 


TOUR 3— 


Personally Conducted 


$e, SOO--PACIFIC TOURS fe 


TO THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
All Expenses Included 


TOUR 1I—JUNE 13th, return JUNE 27th. 
TOUR 2—JULY llth, 
AUGUST Ist, return AUGUST 1th. 
TOUR 4 


$350.00 to ALASKA 21% 1th fo sr sth 








Write for Tour book to 


General Pass’gr Agt. ‘‘ 





All Expenses Included 





W. R. CALLAWAY, 


Soo Line,’’ Minneapolis, Minn. 


and Minneapolis morning of 


return JULY 25th. 


$350.00 








FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD LEARN 


FRENCFE 
GERMAN or 
SPANISEF 


In a few minutes of pleasant diversion 
every day fora little while you can learn 
any of the great, foreign languages by 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 





Suceessful, beeause it is Nature’s own method 

Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in 
the new language, this being the natural, sure way ct 
becoming familiar with the new tongue. You will 
speak, think, and write the new langu ge in surpris:- 
ingly short time. Thousands of “Digest” readers 
have used it. Price for each language, 86.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








ABENAKIS SPRINGS 
—_—-  t 
** The Carlsbad of Canada” 

For a healthful, restful, invigoratin t 

go to Abenakis Springs, Que., in pry Beery | 

the Freneh Country on the St. Francis River 

68 miles from Montreal. U — boat- 

ing, bathing, fishing, driving, te 

ABENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 
a positive eure for Rheumatism, Gout, 

Dyspepsia, Insomnia, Diseases of the Kidneys, 

Liver, and Stomach. Rates $10 to $14 per 

week. Beautiful booklet free. Open June 1, 


R. G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que. 


NAUTICAL CAMP, "¥cH¥ERE, cxsco 


Cruising from Cape Cod %., bg Eater. 
One design racing fleet. Power Boat. Deep 
Sea fishing and dredging. Canoe trips into 
the woods. Base Ball team, Track team. 
Special tutoring. Booklet. D. B. Mac- 
MILLAN, Phys., Dir. Worcester Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP CASWELL 
SYLVAN LAKE, NEW YORK. 


Fishing, cruising, land and water sports, 
Supervision of college men. Opens June 28, 
Booklet. Caswell Academy, Fishkill-on-Hudson 














The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of life and characters in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. 
BERKELEY SMITH.. With 100 drawings and 
camera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures by Sancha, and water- ‘color 
ange mg by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 


SUMMER HOMES 











Cosy Surf Cot- 
CAPE COD, MASS. {esr Surf Cot- 
Ocean, with table board. Family resort. Low 
rents. Surf bathing. Address BALLSTON BEACH 
CO., Truro, Mass. 





TO RENT—From June Ist to October Ist, in 

the heart of New York, two large, attrac- 
tive rooms with bath, in select Syapenet 
apartment, hotel, long distance ‘phone, 
hotel service. i $125 per month to 
desirable parties. . P., 164 World Blas. c. 
New York City. 


NEW BOSTON, N. H. 


Ideal home for summer or winter. Finest location 
in quiet, picturesque vill:ge in the attractive hill re- 
gion. Nine large, sunny rooms, overlooking extensive 
grounds and river. Shaded piazza, spring water, 
electric lights. Best plumcing. Completely furnished. 
To settle an estate all can be bought at a bargain. 
Photographs on application. Address 8S, P. WHITE, 
60 State St., Boston. 








To Transatlantic Tourists 

“ The Travelers’ Handbook ” is just wins 
will need. Full of hints. $1.00. Funk 

nalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 











A night’s 


C.F. DALY, 
Passenger — Mgr. 
New York. 





THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all the great resorts. 
have through Pullman sleeping cars from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls via the 





ride takes you from any of these places to the 
center of the mountains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts,”’ 
New York Central Lines’ “‘ Four-Track Series,’’ containing a map 
of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal, and 
Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Room 38A, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


They 


which is No. 3 of the 


: J« Se INCH, 
Paasenger Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago. 
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THE GREAT 


Central Railway System 
OF AMERICA 





Operates more than 12,000 miles ot rail- 
way east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati 

COMPRISING THE 

New York Central & Hudson River 

Lake Shore & [lichigan Southern 

Big Four Route 

Michigan Central 

Boston & Albany 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Lake Erie & Western 

Indiana, Illinois & lowa 

Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 

New York & Ottawa, and 

Rutland Railroads 


A copy of the 52-paze Illustrated Catalogue, giving a 
syno sis of each of the forty-one books now comprising 
the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ as 
well as a small half-tone reproduction of each ,of eleven 
beautiful etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Room 175, Grand Central Station, New York 


C.F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mar. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York CHICAGO 















Chicago Beach Hotel 
(American and European Plan) 
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inest Hotel on the Great Lakes 
Is an ideal resort for rest or pleasure, with 
the city ten minutes away. There is the quiet 
of lake, beach, shaded parks, and spacious 
apartments or the gayety of boating, bath- 
ing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, danc- 
ing, good music and town amusements. 
There are 450 rooms, 220 private baths, 
every modern convenience. Table is 
always the best. 1,000 feet of broad 
veranda, overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan. Always cool in summer, 





gine ful aria Minne er ees 
‘ particulars, er, Box 18, Chicago 
Beach Hotel, 51st Blvd, and Lake Shore, Chicago. 














THE 





The Soul 
of the People _ 


An All-The-Year 
Sermon by 


William M. Ivins 


@ A summary of America to-day, 
its essential characteristics, its na- 
tional personality, its short-comings, 
its splendid possibilities. 


@ A sound, sane, hopefully coura- 
geous presentation of conditions by a 
man of affairs and broad experience. 


@ A book to make every reader 
an ardent worker for the America 
that is to lead the world’s progress. 


Green Boards. 60 cents net. 
The Century Co., New York 








ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By Profs JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Vice-President of tue Society fur Psychical Research. 
Acomprehensive account of the Investigation of Crys- 
tal Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coingidents, Appari- 
tions, Premonitions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phe- 
nomena, &c., by that eminent group of scientific men 
composing the Council of the Society for Psychical 

Research. Also by the sameauthor: “# 


SCIENCE AND _ 
A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir Oliver 

Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Prof. William James, Dr. 

Richard Hodgson, Prof. Sidgwick, Prof.:-Newbold, F. 

W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 

tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 
$1.50 net, each. By mail $1.62 each. 








Herbert 8 Turner & Co., Publisher, Boston. 





| the first 200 that write to us. Funk & Wagnalls 








CHAUTAUQUA TALKS 


About Three popular and instructive books 
Useful Plants by Charles Barnard, dealing with 
The Soil the Soil, the Climate, and the cul- 
The Weather ture of vegetables, farm crops, 
house plants, fruits, etc., for pleasure or profit. Full 
of practical advice. 

“These books are of great interest; written in 
popular style, they are especially valu ble.”’ 
Herald, Rochester, New York. 

12mo, cloth, three volumes. 75 cents each; $2.25 set. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 





Preachers, are you sure that you are not miss- 
ing something ? 

**HomILeTic Review:—I want you to know how much 
good I received from the May Homiletic—one of the best 
numbers you ever issued. It is a gold mine to preachers 
from the first page to the last. VeRMoNnT SuBSCRIBER.”’ 

A sample copy of this number will be sent to 


Company, 44-60 E. 23d Street, New York. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


LITERARY DIGEST 
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GFEDUCATIONALCES 


Summer Session 
University of Michigan 
June 25—August 3, 1906 
Arts, Selence, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 


Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate 
Courses, Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and 
room for session from $20 up. 816 students last summer. 
Instruction by members of regular faculty. Address 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Secretary 
705 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific schoo] and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. ¥. W. WHITE, Roek Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Ten weeks in the Maine woods. Mountain climbing, canoeing, swim- 
ming, “Companionship of college bred leaders, Tutoring, if desired. 
Coaching trip to Mt. Washington, Seventh season, Booklet on request. 
IRVING H, WOODMAN, Ph.B., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














CAMP, ALGONQUIN. ASummerCamp for boys. As- 
quam Lake, Holderness, N. H. Twenty-first Season 
opens dane 26. ‘Tutoring if desired. Edwin De Meritte, 
De Meritte-School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


-——BACKWARD AND NERVOUS ate | 
Y. 





For‘circulars and particulars address 
SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL, R. F. D., NEWBURGH, N. 











MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next school year will open’ Thursday, the fourth of 
October.° Terms $1000.00 per year. A ddress 


Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Buford College for Women *°j2x!!'° 


Limited‘and select. Fdeal location—country and city com- 
bined. .Graduate, Post-graduate, University Preparatory 
Courses,: University Bible Course.. Conservatory advan- 
tages in-Language, Art, Music, Expression. Year book 
free. E.G.’ Bufor? gent, Mrs. E. G@. Buford, President. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
*. Catalogties and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
AMERICANS( HOOL & COLLEG EAGENCY 
1065 Tribune Building, Chicago, Llinois 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O, Pratt, Mgr. 


Where Is It? {272% 
ere & ei big one 10c, 

Unique Index: to everything. Of Dealers or 
Agents. Big profits. 


ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 423 Bible House, N. Y. City. 


What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to the mastery of words. 


English Synonyms By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
Antonyms Over 7,500 classified synonyms 
dP ition with shades of meaning care- 
and Prepositions § fully discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. ‘ First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.’’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Connectives of By Fyne C. Fernald, L.H.D. at 
; what you want to know about the 
English Speech correct use of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘* Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commercial, 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 











& Wagnallis Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 











lost lecture on ‘‘ The Poets and Poetry of America.” 


Four Portrait Studies, including the Transposable 
ane on the Portraits of Poe. 


His Biographers, Censors and Champions. 


ge opr 


OrGaNn.”’ 
6 His Monument, 


ginal notes, The portraits are from original drawings by Mr. Leigh. 
copy numbered. $3.00 net. 





A NEW POE BOOK 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
The Man: The Master: The Martyr 


By OLIVER LEIGH : , 
Author of the “ Geoffrey Quarles ” reprint of the ** LAVANTE ”’ Satire, discovered by him, and proved to be Poe’s rhymed version of his 


CONTENTS 
e ‘‘Lavante’’ Satire, condensed story and argument, with notes on the critiques that have appeared, 
including that of Professor Kent in Professor Harrison’s ‘‘ Virginia ’’ Edition of Poe’s Works, 17 vols., 1903. 


Poe’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Composition,” with an original experiment on the lines of this essay, entitled ‘‘ THE 


Small quarto (6x8), choicely printed on fine ‘‘ Old Downshire ”’ p¢ 


FRANK M. MORRIS CO., 171 Madison St., Chicago 


Face. 


aper, uncut edges, and bound in an artistic vellum cloth. With mar- 
Price, $1.25 net. 150 copies on Imperial Japanese vellum, each 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


“| MUST DIE TO WIN!” 
“TLL GET WELL AND WIN!” 








SAID THE 
THE INSURANCE POLICY 


SAID THE MAN WITH POOR 
HEALTH BUT GOOD SENSE 


Health is the best insurance policy—the best for you and the best for your family. At this great Institution 
we are constantly issuing Health Policies to those who have been ill, and sending them on their way 





rejoicing to a new career of vigor and success. Would you get well and win? Come! 





lilness is the 
Path to Failure 


Here you may 
shake off illness 
and learn how to 
defy old age. 


Health is the 
Way to 
Success 


Here you may find 
the real spring of 
perennial youth. 
Vigor, sunshine, 
joy, power, will 
make your life 
worth living. 


Come Here and be Well 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known through- 

out the United States, and to a considerable extent in foreign 
lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative 
among medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclu- 
sive system, but as the true curative method. The physiological method 
makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the mainte- 
nance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician- 


The Createst Health University in the World 





patient recently remarked : “I note that the forces of nature are here 
utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever | 
before witnessed ; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined | 
than the forces of nature?” | 


LITERARY DIGEST SUBSCRIBERS ARE OFFERED THIS SYSTEM 


Open- Air Treatment, Health | Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, | Prescribed Dietaries, Exten- 
Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- | sive Physiological Laboratories, 


Country 


Walks, Outdoor | Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- 
Sports, Attractive Menu | therapy, Baths of Every Sort, ments. % % % 


NVALIDS Recover Health at Battle Creek who have sought 
relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped 


and comfortable place for sick and tired people. Special provisions 
are made for the expert care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. 
Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with re- 
quired medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no 
more than first-class hotel rates for only room and board elsewhere. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where people eat for health, 
exercise for health, sleep, dress, take baths, learn to swim, get sun- 
burned and tanned in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for health; where they find the way out from 
invalidism and inefficiency into joyous, enduring, strenu- 
ous health. 










| including Nauheim Baths 

and Royal Electric Light 
| Baths, Massage and 
|Mechanical Move- 


THE 

SANITARIUM, 

Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Please mail to my 











UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 


All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. 
room on top of the house. No odors. 
indoor baths. 
like, unconventional life. 
Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. 
handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address: 


THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Big gymnasium and outdoor and 
Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6. 


Ask for our 









address below your 
illustrated booklet ‘* D”’ 
as advertised in THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST 5-19-6. 


Kitchen and dining- 


Home- 
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VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers desiring to receive THE LITERARY DiGEstT at their vacation ad- 
dresses will oblige us and save themselves annoyance if, in notifying the pub- 
lishers, they will write two weeks in advance and give both addresses. Simi- 
lar notice should be given when subscribers are returning to their permanent 
addresses. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHANCELLOR DAY’S DEFENSE OF STANDARD 
OIL. 


N the press comment so plentifully evoked by Chancellor Day, 
of Syracuse University, when he rushed to the defense of the 
Standard Oil Company after the publication of the President’s 
message, we were unable to find any that was favorable to the 
Chancellor. The expression varies, but the condemnation is uni- 
form. “There may be anarchy at the White House,” says the 
Providence Journa/, “ but there is intellectual chaos at Syracuse,” 
and the Pittsburg Gazette Times is glad that “there are not many 
of this class, tho when they do break out they make a fearsome 
noise.” These are fair samples of much of the editorial comment. 
Some of the Chancellor’s remarks follow : 





“The amazing blunder is in the chief executive of a great nation 
attacking business interests, judges, and persons, in proclamations 
to Congress and in interviews for the daily papers. It can not be 
continued with safety to our country. There are two general 
forms of anarchism. The late practises of our President are of 
the more dangerous. Anarchism clothed with official authority is 
covert, deceptive, and perilous in the extreme. . . . The regular 
process of law for the correction of courts can not be ignored and 
set aside by personal attack of the President without peril. An- 
archism in the White House is the most perilous anarchism that 
ever has threatened our country.” 


Later the Chancellor added that the President’s action “is 
scarcely across the border of possible impeachment if rebuked as 
its merits demand.” Now, what the Hartford Courant wants to 


_ know, is, “speaking of blunders, appalling or otherwise, is the 


Rev. Dr. Day quite sure that letting himself go in this way and 
to this extent was wise? or seemly? or altogether Christian? 
or likely to be good for Syracuse University?” Most of the 
papers make a point of the fact that John D. Archbold, a vice- 
president of the Standard Oil, is president of the Board of Trustees 
of Dr. Day’s college anda large contributor to its funds. Indeed, 
the Baltimore Sw urges Mr. Rockefeller to contribute a million 
now, “and there will be no searchings of heart in Syracuse as to 
any taint upon the money.” The Philadelphia /uguzrer is cheer- 
fully prepared “for other similar outbreaks,” because it feels that 
“wherever the influence of the oil organization can be extended 
by purchase the floods of vituperation will be let loose.” To the 
New York Zvening Post the situation looks like this: “It is as if 
St. George should suddenly appear as a defender of the dragon 
against the defamatory attacks of the princess.” Zhe Post and 
the Chicago Record-Herald both call the Chancellor’s attention to 
the fact that the inquiry which caused the report and the message 
was in obedience to a Congressional resolution. The Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle observes : 


“If President Roosevelt has been guilty of ‘lese-majesty ’ 


against Standard Oil, Chancellor Day has been guilty of ‘lese- 
majesty ’ against the American people. To the casual observer 
Chancellor Day’s ‘lese-majesty ’ seems to be rather more presump- 
tuous than President Roosevelt’s. Leaving out of consideration 
the marked difference between the official positions of the two 
men and their respective relations to the people at large, and put- 
ting the whole question on the broadest ground, it is hard to see 
why Theodore Roosevelt hasn’t quite as good a right as James 
R. Day to express his opinion as to the trusts, their managers, 
and their methods. The gist of President Roosevelt’s offense, in 
the last analysis, is the fact that he doesn’t agree with Chancellor 
Day.” 


The New York Press looks at Chancellor Day’s utterance in this 
light: 


“ He was careful enough to avoid a discussion of the overwhelm- 
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CHANCELLOR JAMES R. DAY, 


Who thinks there is ‘“ anarchism in the White House” because the 
President criticized Standard Oil. 


ing evidence that the Standard Oil Company has been taking un- 
lawful advantage of rivals and the public through open and secret 
rebates. He was crafty enough to set up a counter-demonstration 
against the President's mistakes, which is calculated to divert 
attention from the crimes of Rockefellerism. But he floundered 
into difficulties when he accused Mr. Roosevelt of having depre- 
ciated the properties of Standard Oil, the Sugar Trust, and other 
system interests by his exposure of the rebate conspiracy.” 


The New York 77mes maintains that “Chancellor Day’s lan- 


guage concerning the President could be justified, if ever it could 
be justified, only by the failure of the President to establish the 
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truth of the charges he and Mr. Garfield make against the Stand- 
ard Oil concern,” and adds: 


“Should no prosecutions be ordered, the people would insist 
upon knowing the reason why. Should prosecutions be instituted 
and end in failure, there would be a marked and immediate revul- 
sion of feeling zgainst the President. But it would be safer to 


























Copyrighted, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
COMMISSIONER JAMES R. GARFIELD, 
Who declares that the Standard Oil Company “has habitually re- 
ceived from the railroads, and is now receiving, secret rates and other 
unjust and illegal discriminations.” 


await that somewhat unexpected contingency before emptying 
vials of wrath upon the occupant of the White House because of 
his interference with the ‘sacred individual rights’ of corporations 
to give and accept secret railroad rebates in violation of laws of 
the United States.” 














THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. 
—Davenport in the New York £vening Mail. 
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MR. SINCLAIR’S GRAVE CHARGES. 


R. UPTON SINCLAIR, who has taken the packing jp. 
dustry for his oyster and opened it with his pen, challenges 
J. Ogden Armour, head of Armour & Company, to prove legally 
that Mr. Sinclair’s assertions with regard to condemned beef are 
false, and the press advise Mr. Armour to meet the challenge, 
“One-hundredth part of what I have charged ought, if it is true, to 
send the guilty man to the gallows,” says Mr. Sinclair in a letter 
to the newspaper editors of America.. “One-hundredth part of 
what I have charged ought, if it is false, to be enough to send me 
to prison.” Previous to the appearance of this letter Mr. Armour 
wrote in Zhe Saturday Evening Post: 


“Strangely enough, in view of its vital importance, this Govern- 
ment inspection has been the subject of almost endless misrepre. 
sentation—-of ignorantly or maliciously false statements. The 
public has been told that meat animals and carcasses condemned 
as diseased are afterward secretly made use of by the packers and 
sold to the public for food in the form of both dressed meats and 
canned meats. Right here I desire to brand such statements as 
absolutely false as applied to the business of Armour & Company. 
I believe they are equally false as to all establishments in this 
country that are classed as packing-houses. I repeat: *In Armour 
& Company’s business ot one atom of any condemned animal or 
carcass finds its way, directly or indirectly, from any source, into 
any food product or food ingredient.’” 

In an article entitled “The Condemned-meat Industry,” in 
Everybody's for May, Mr. Sinclair replies to Mr. Armour with a 
terrible arraignment of the packer’s establishment. He quotes the 
laws showing them to be so framed that they protect the foreigner 
against diseased beef, but not the American consumer. The rule 
of the Department of Agriculture says, “ No microscopic exami- 
nation will be made of hogs slaughtered for interstate trade, but 
this examination shall be confined to those intended for the ex- 
port trade.” Now, observes Mr. Sinclair, “since one and one- 
half per cent. of all the hogs slaughtered in Chicago are found to 
be infected with trichinosis, it follows that the American people 
eat not only their own one and one-half per cent., but also the one 
and one-half per cent. of the share of Europe!” Mr. Sinclair also 
quotes thus from the affidavit of a former superintendent of P. D. 
Armour’s: 

“Whenever a beef got past the yard inspectors with a case of 
lumpy jaw and came into the slaughter-house or the ‘killing-bed,’ 


























A WORD TO THE WISE. 
—Jennett in the New York Lvening Telegram. 
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MUCK-RAKING! 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


PASTIMES OF 


1 was authorized by Mr. Pierce to take his head off, thus remov- 
ing the evidences of lumpy jaw, and after casting the smitten por- 
tion into the tank where refuse goes, to send the rest of the carcass 
on its way to market. 

“In cases where tuberculosis became evident to the men who 
were skinning the cattle it was their duty, on instructions from Mr. 
Pierce, communicated to them through me, at once to remove the 
tubercles and cast them intoa trap-door provided for that purpose. 

“] have seen as much as forty pounds of flesh afflicted with 
gangrene cut from the carcass of a beef, in order that the rest of 
the animal might be utilized in trade.” 


And in his letter Mr. Sinclair comes out with this statement: 


“The selling for human food of the carcasses of cattle and 
swine which have been condemned for tuberculosis, actinomy- 
cosis, and gangrene; the converting of such carcasses into sau- 
sage and lard; the preserving of spoiled hams with boric and 
salicylic acid ; the coloring of canned and potted meats with anilin 
dyes; the embalming and adulterating of sausages—all of these 
things mean the dealing out to hundreds and thousands of men, 
women, and children of a sudden, horrible, and agonizing death.” 


Mr. Sinclair also quotes reports of many States branding a 
number of Mr. Armour’s products as “preserved.” Says the New 
York Evening Post upon this: 


“ Here are cited decisions by the food-inspecting authorities of 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, North Dakota, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, and Indiana—decisions adverse to the products of J. 
Ogden Armour, who has recently acted as public spokesman for 
his industry. If these offenses are all purely technical, or if the 
records merely show practises which are entirely proper, the con- 
suming public certainly has a right to know it. As regards the 
charge that diseased carcasses, after being condemned for food, 
are ingeniously put back into the stream of food destined for the 
home market—the foreigner is admittedly better protected—there 
is no such official evidence. Yet the eminent citizens against 
whom such abominable charges are made should promptly find 
means for disproving them, in the courts or in some manner that 
will quiet the suspicions which have been generally aroused by 
recent publications.” 


In the opinion of the New York Zimes Mr. Sinclair’s letter can 
not be ignored by Mr. J. Ogden Armour, and it points out that 
Mr. Sinclair is a worthy foeman in that “he does not shrink from 
accountability before the law.” Zhe 7imes refers to the commis- 
sion sent by President Roosevelt to investigate conditions in the 
Chicago stock-yards and adds with regard to Mr. Sinclair: 

“ Apparently he is proceeding on the theory that the investiga- 
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THE TRUST-BUSTING WILL GO-ON. 
—Bowen in the Chicago Daily News. 


A PRESIDENT. 


tions ordered by the President are likely to be not conclusive, and 
that either his own or Mr. Armour’s sufficient vindication can be 
had only in a court of justice on the trial of a suit for libel involv- 
ing the truth or falsehood.of his statements. We should say that 
that theory should appeal equally to Mr. Armour.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s demand is: “If the things which I have charged 
are false, why has Mr. Armour not sued me for libel?” 


Gary, a City of Steel.—The plans of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the building of the new city of Gary on the 
shores of Lake Michigan are so novel and daring that the press is 
giving the town consid- 
erable free advertising. 
It is proposed to convert 
some 6,000 acres of land, 
at present an almost bar- 
ren waste, into a thriving 
community of some 100,- 
000 souls, centered about 
a new steel plant which, 
it is promised, will be 
the largest in the world. 
Says the Chicago Mews, 
“there appears to be no 
limit to the number of 
novel industrial, politi- 
cal, social, and economic 
problems which may arise 
in the making and main- 
tenance of this remark- 
able municipality.” The 
work of clearing the 
ground and the erection 
of its plant has already 
been started by the cor- 
poration, The enormous scale upon which it is drawing the plans 
indicates its faith in the new venture. The Chicago 77idune tells 
of the estimated capacity of the proposed mills, which are to 
cover nearly 3,000 acres of land, and have direct connection with 
four trunk lines of railroad and with steamers on the Great Lakes: 





ELBERT HENRY GARY, 


Chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, after whom the new steel city is named. 


“The mills will handle 5,000,000 tons of ore a year and will 
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produce 2,500,000 to 2,700,000 tons of steel. 
There will be sixteen blast-furnaces, eighty- 
four open-hearth furnaces, and six rolling- 
mills. In steel rails alone the production 
will be 75,000 tons a month, or 900,000 
tons a year. The portion of the plant to be 
equipped for the manufacture of rails will 
cost $2,500,000.” 


The town is named in honor of the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, under the general 
management of which the new company is 
being launched. As to the provisions for the 
leisure hours of the workmen and their fami- 
lies Zhe Tribune continues: 


“The most elaborate plans are being worked 
out to make Gary socially attractive to those 
who are to make it their home. All the 
streets are being laid out torun atright angles 
to each other, north and south and east and 
west. Broadway will be the principal north 
and south street, as well as the principal 
business thoroughfare. 

“ Along the banks of the river will be laid 
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citizen with whom he came in contact on this 
trip.” Zhe Georgian adds: 





“But when this clerical son of the South's - 
great devastator comes to the South as to a 
hostile or belligerent country, with a milita 
escort furnished by the Government, it makes — 
a reflection upon our people which js not 
creditable either to the Government or to the 
officials who furnished the escort. 

“The South yields to no section of the Re. 
public in its respect for the Government, in 
its loyalty to the country, and in its proven love 
for the flag. 

“While those of us who remember look 
upon Sherman’s march to the sea very much . 
as history regards the tramp of Attila 
through the provinces of Europe, we have | 
long since forgotten bitterness and obscured 
the resentment of an event that is set in the 
history of the past.” 


The escort, consisting of two officers and 
eight soldiers from Fort Oglethorpe, was, 
FATHER SHERMAN. according to General Bell, Chief of Staff, 

Who didn’t march from Atlanta to the sea. not so much an escort as a detachment bent 


out the city’s largest park. Much of this land already is a natu- on studying the military operations of General Sherman. In the 
ral park, and here it is proposed to erect dancing-platforms, a words of General Duval: 


band-stand, and other equipment for picnics and summer outings 
for the employees of the steel-mills and their families.” 





“Every opportunity is taken advantage of to study General : 
Sherman’s Atlanta campaign, and it was deemed a happy circum- 
stance that a courtesy to General Sherman’s son could be com- 
bined with military instructions. Practise marches with large 


A SHERMAN “MARCH” THAT GEORGIA bodies are to be made from now on over the historic fields of 


STOPPED. 


KIND of wounded pride seems to be speaking in the news- __ tions of General Sherman.” 
papers of the South, and particularly of Georgia, on the 
Not that anybody 
minded the march. If only Father Sherman had gone alone, or 
with a party of civilians, Georgia, according to the press, would 
have gone out of its way to be courteous to him. Buta military 
escort going over the trail which the great northern general 
blazed through the State aroused bitter feeling in the South. As visited the intervening field of the engagement at Dalton, that the 
the Atlanta Georgian observes, if Father Sherman had come un-_ Officers and men composing the detachment shall return to Fort 
attended by the military, he “would have been cordially and hos- Oglethorpe, which he directs be done.” 
pitably received by every Southern official and by every Southern 


subject of Father Sherman’s march to the sea. 


Chickamauga and Atlanta by troops for Forts Oglethorpe and 
McPherson, on which officers will study and discuss the opera- 


But when President Roosevelt heard of the “ irritation” caused 
in the South by the Sherman “march,” he ordered this despatch 
to be sent to General Duval: 

“In view of the misapprehension seemingly caused by the terms 


employed in your order, the President deems it best, after the 
detachment of Twelfth Cavalry has gone as far as Resaca, and 





A good deal of that “ irritation” seems to be due to the fact that 





























THE GREATER POWER. 


—Berryman in the Washington Post. —Macauley in the New York Wor/d. 


SPEAKER CANNON 












SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG. 





AT SEVENTY. 
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the South looked upon the detachment of troops as a protection 
to Father Sherman against possible hostility. This, thinks the 
Atlanta Journa/, is not flattering to “a people who rather pride 
themselves upon their knowledge of the amenities of life,” and 
The Journal adds : 


“The assignment to him of a military guard contains an infer- 
ence which is insulting. Was it for protection, this escort? Pro- 
tection from what, from whom? Or, if not for protection, the 
presence of these troops, and the progress of the party; can not 
help but become a sort of symbol of quite another march. To 
exonerate whoever made the error from any deliberate intention 
of having it appear as such a symbol, is simply to emphasize the. 
tactlessness of the whole affair.” 

The Macon Zelegraph suggests that Senator Bacon, “as the 
ambassador from the sovereign State of Georgia,” should “intro- 
duce a resolution of inquiry, directed to the President, asking why 
and wherefore this thing,” and adds: 

“The Governor of Georgia should ask the War Department to 
explain the reasons for this demonstration with force and arms 
upon Georgia soil.” 

All this, in the opinion of the Nashville Banner, “ought to be 
easily recognized without imputing to the people of Georgia undue 
feelings of rancor and resentment,” and the St. Louis Republic 
thinks the arrangements for the Sherman tour were carelessly 
made, in that the Governor of Georgia was not consulted. Zhe 
Republic adds : 

“Tf such a tour had been proposed to be made within the limits 
of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts authorities would undoubt- 
edly have been invited to take part in it. Neglect of this courtesy 
toward the authorities of Georgia has made a tempest in a teapot 
of what might have been made a pleasant fraterrization between 
Blue and Gray.” 


EMERGENCE OF THE RATE BILL. 


IDESPREAD as is the comment upon the Rate bill as 
amended by Senator Allison, presumably in the form in 

which it will return to the House, it is difficult to strike a balance 
in the opinions and say whether the country deems it a victory or 
a defeat for the President. Roughly speaking, Republican papers 


think the President victorious and Democratic papers are contrary- 


minded. At first blush, when, in the absence of Senator Allison, 
Senator Cullom introduced an amendment in Senator Allison’s 
name, and the President gave it his approval, the Democrats in the 
Senate said that Mr. Roosevelt had deserted them and then fired 
upon them. They had been fighting for much more than the 
amendment gave. But when Senator Allison returned to the Sen- 
ate he himself discovered the amendment, whose purport was 
simply to make the Interstate Commerce Commission defendant 
in cases of review before the Circuit Court, and that court re- 
ceived full jurisdiction. The real amendment introduced by Mr. 
Allison is as follows: 


“1. The words ‘fairly remunerative ’ are struck out. 

“2, The orders of the Commission, instead of going into effect 
in thirty days, are to take effect in such time as the Commission 
may prescribe, unless set aside by the courts. 

“3. In suits begun by carriers to set aside rates made by the 
Commission the Circuit Courts of the United States are to have 
jurisdiction, and the Commission is named as defendant in such 
suits. 

“4. Applications for preliminary injunctions and interlocutory 
decrees must be heard before three Circuit judges, where there are 
three such judges, and where not before two such judges, and such 
District judge as the two Circuit judges may select. 

“5. There must be five days’ notice to the Commission of the 
application for a preliminary injunction before the injunction can 
be granted. 

“6. An appeal lies from the preliminary injunction directly to 
the Supreme Court, but it must be taken within thirty days.” 


This in the opinion of the Buffalo Exfress (Ind. Rep.) gives the 
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conservative group in the Senate about all it wished for, as it pro- 
vides for a broad review clause. Zhe Express sums the result up 
like this: 

“Jurisdiction is vested in the Circuit Courts of the United States, 
and three judges are required to pass upon a petition for the sus- 
pension or modification of a rate order isstied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That body shall decide what rate, ‘in its 
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Copyrighted, Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR ALLISON, 
The god from the machine in the Rate-bill fight. 


judgment,’ shall be ‘just and reasonable,’ the phrase ‘fairly re- 
munerative’ being stricken out. Instead of-an order going into 
effect within thirty days, ‘all orders of the Commission except 
orders for the payment of money shall take effect within such rea- 
sonable time . . . as shall be prescribed in the orders of the Com- 
mission.’ No order can be suspended by the courts, except on 
hearing after not less than five days’ notice to the Commission. 
An appeal from an interlocutory order or decree granting or con- 
tinuing an injunction in any suit shall be only to the United States 
Supreme Court and must be taken within thirty days from the 
entry of the order or decree.” 

To the Louisville Courzer-/ournal (Dem.) it is absolutely clear 
that “the Democrats saved the bill from being smothered in com- 
mittee.” The Republican press, apparently neither disputes nor 
affirms this, and some Democratic papers even, as for instance 
the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat, think “something has been 
gained, and the public will doubtless be thankful even for small 
favors which may be granted by the Senate in matters involving 
the interests of corporations.” The New York Journal of Com- 
merce is anxious to see a rate law working, but it fears that the 
law as it now emerges from the chaos “will probably have very 
little practical effect so faras the ‘rate-fixing power’ is concerned.” 
The Detroit Journal (Rep.) is glad that the House will sharply 
scrutinize the bill, and the New York 77ridune fairly represents 
Republican opinion in its indorsement of the President’s state- 
ment that when all is said and done the Senate measure is like the 
original Hepburn bill, which the President favored. Says The 
Tribune: 

“The broad reviewers contend that they have carried their point 
because the Federal Circuit Courts are empowered to hear suits 
brought against the Commission. But if this is all they desired 
to accemplish they have secured a concession which the supporters 
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of the Hepburn bill never intended to withhold. The framers 
of that measure and its supporters in the Senate have always 
argued that it left the courts open to any plaintiff who might feel 
like contesting the decisions of the Commission. The rates pre- 
scribed were to remain in effect unless suspended or annulled by 
the courts, and no restriction was placed on an appellant seeking 
redress or on the power of the courts to entertain his suit. By 
the terms of the Allison agreement suits must be brought under 
certain limitations as to venue and with certain restrictions as to 
the issue of interlocutory orders. Moreover, the grounds on which 
a rate may be challenged are narrowed by the excision of the term 
‘fairly remunerative ’—a phrase undefined by the courts—and the 
conditions which a rate must fulfil to be binding are simply that 
it shall be ‘just and reasonable ’—words which have been applied 
in many decisions interpreting the Interstate Commerce law. The 
Hepburn bill set up three standards of validity for measuring the 
Commission’s judgment. The amended Senate bill prescribes 
only two, and in this rerpectisanimprovement. But this change, 
as well as the others agreed on, is plainly in the direction of nar- 
rower rather than broader review.” 


MR. PEIRCE’S TIGER-SKIN RUG. 


RELENTLESS fate seems to be steadily driving Mr. H. 
H. D. Peirce, Third Assistant Secretary of State, in the di- 
rection of fame. When Mr. Peirce published his report accusing 
McWade, former Consul-General at Canton, China, and others, of 
corruption in office, newspaper discussion gave that mildest of 
secretaries a celebrity he probably never dreamed of. Now that 
McWade, in turn, accuses Mr. Peirce of having obtained un- 
worthy-testimony and of having coveted and accepted a tiger-skin 
rug from the Consul, the newspaper discussion is still more wide- 
spread. And nothing less, it seems, than a hearing of the Secre-, 
tary before the congressional committee that listened to McWade’s 
charges will satisfy the press. Not that Mr. McWade can “ un- 
do the effect of that broadside by showing that Mr. Peirce ac- 
cepted a gift of a moth-eaten tiger rug from him,” as the Spring- 
field Republican puts it, but in the words of the New York Suz: 

“Mr. McWade must have the square deal, and so must Mr. 
Peirce: The issue is now joined between them. The incident of 
the tiger robe which.Mr. Peirce admired so much, and which Mr. 
McWade gave him in the goodness of his heart, must be explained ; 
and all the evidence bearing upon the charge that the Consul was 
‘notoriously corrupt’ should be produced.” ; 

The Washington despatches at the time of this writing assert it 
is unlikely that a hearing will be given to Mr. Peirce. Neverthe- 
less, in the words of Zhe Sun,“ Mr. Peirce, with a future in the 
diplomatic service, has the floor.” Just now, says the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, “ Mr. McWade is the ‘under dog,’ and it is not 
fair to believe his charges against Mr. Peirce, whose record in the 
State Department has never before been questioned, without 
absolute confirmation.” Yet the New York 77mes can not help 
observing : 

“The disclosure is especially painful and distressing, since it 
affects an official through whom the representatives of foreign 
countries have transacted much of their official business with the 
State Department, and an official, moreover, who has been ap- 
pointed Minister to a new European nation. It is clear that Mr. 
Peirce can not afford to let the matter rest where it is. Even if 


he should be content to do so, his official superiors can not afford 
to let him do so.” 


Indeed, it is the duty of his official superiors, thinks the Wash- 
ington Post, to pursue the matter to the end. To quote: 


“Without pretending to know about the merits of the case any- 
thing more than appears in the published record, we feel moved 
to suggest that it is not Mr. Peirce himself, but the Department 
of State, which should assume the task of answering McWade. 
Mr. Peirce was sent by his superior officers upon the tour of in- 
spection which resulted in the report now under consideration. 
That report was confidential, and it was subject to the examina- 
tion of the Secretary. Mr. Peirce did what he was told to do, 
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and the result of his investigation was submitted to the head of 
the department for such action as that functionary might see fit to 
take. Mr. Peirce was a subordinate, an agent, proceeding under 
no doubt, definite orders. He was responsible only to his chief 
and the merits or vices of the report he made were subject to that 
chief’s review. Strictly speaking, therefore, his statement jn the 
case of McWade is really the statement of the department, and tg 
that source we have the right to look for its defense and vindica. 
tion.” 

Such a hearing for Mr. Peirce, in the opinion of the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, would both establish the character of the new Minister 
to Norway and tend to warn “the new consular inspectors against 
loading themselves with lightly considered trifles from the men 
they are supposed to inspect.” 





A CHANGE IN THE SPIRIT OF MAGAZINE 
CRITICISM. 


T the recent dinner given by the American Periodical Pub. 
lishers’ Association at Atlantic City the chief topic of dis. 
cussion, according to reports, was the sudden turning of public 
sentiment against “ muck-raking.” Most of the speakers had their 
fling at it, and the fact that magazine publishers who have, so to 
speak, their fingers on the pulse of the public, have decided to 
abandon the business of exposure, is taken as the surest sign that 
President Roosevelt’s speech has put an end to that industry, 
Ex-President Grover Cleveland, too, in his address to the publish- 
ers at Atlantic City, made a plea for a “constructive force to bal- 
ance the impetuosity and check the recklessness which are apt to 
grow out of the existing havoc of overturning.” He also said: 

“IT believe there is a danger that stands opposite this passionate 
temper that should be carefully watched. I refer to our liability 
to forget in the heat of our righteous indignation that, whatever 
may be pulled down or uprooted, something better must be put in 
its place.. We-can not act safely or hope for reformatory results 
unless.we look beyond the confusing rubbish and unsightly waste 
‘of demolishing activity.” 

The resignation from the staff of MWcClure’s Magazine of Miss 
Ida‘ M. Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, and Lincoln J. Steffens 
those foes of corruption and the insidious secret rebate, gave a 
first some color to the story that the muck-raker was of the past 
Othello with his occupation gone. But credible report has it tha 
the change of these reformers was but a change of base; that witt 
Mr. J. S. Phillips, a retiring member of the McClure firm, they 
will start a magazine of their own in which a certain amount of 
“raking” may be expected. In Princeton, N. J., moreover, a 
company has been formed to publish the books of Mr. Upton 
Sinclair, who is nothing if not a reformer. Yet some believe that 
muck-raking has come to a sudden end, and the Chicago 7ribune 
even goes so far as to speculate in this wise: 

“Indeed, an interesting chapter in the book of graft would be 
one written by a converted muck-raker relating the way in which 
he wove gossamer films of suspicion into a web resembling a solid 
structure, careless whether the first breath of truth would destroy 
it. Invective took the place of fact, half truths were made to 
seem damning where the whole truth would have been creditable. 
Ignorance attributed to questionable motives actions which greater 
knowledge would have shown to be inevitable and salutary. Petty 
and irrelevant scandals affecting public men, cases where past 
misdeeds had been atoned for, personal gossip of an extravagant 
kind, sheer inventions of enemies, were all treated as if revelations 
of the most important character. 

“The consequence of this abuse was, as the President recently 
pointed out, thata feeling of sympathy for the victims was created. 
Readers either discounted the evil attributed to men whom they 
had been accustomed to honor or, accepting it as. substantially 
true, came to the conclusion that all men were crooked and that it 
did not really matter if one was. It became impossible to tell 
good men from bad. 


“The publishers of magazines were indifferent to this unfortu- 
nate result of the work of the muck-rakes so long as the public 
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bought eagerly. But now the public is looking for something 
quieter, more helpful, and more truthful. The President, whom 
an official of the Standard Oil Company charges with giving the 
public advice on too many topics, has called a halt on the whole- 
sale diffusion of mud. His words on that topic at least should 
have met the approval of the Standard Oil official, unless the latter 
felt that he was not himself unjustly treated by the exposers. The 
public in general agreed with the President, and the publishers, 
quick to notice a change in public sentiment, have decided to 
return to literature. As it is not likely that the policy of exposure 
would be abandoned without financial reasons, its abandonment 
may be taken as a cheerful sign of the return of public sanity.” 





It is stated in Washington that Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition is to enter the 
Cabinet of the next President—'‘if the election goes right.” But could he be 
a Secretary and obey his own muzzling order for a single day?—The New York 
Evening Post. 


Asovut the only real thing settled in regard to the traction question is that we 
shall still hang to straps for a while-—The Chicago Daily News. 

















PROGRESS OF THE RAILWAY-RATE BILL. 
—Berryman in the Washington Post. 




















GULLIVER TAFT DISCOVERS THE LILIPUTIAN PARLOR SOCIALISTS. 
—Donnell in the Chicago Chronicle. 


THE WAY OF 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


It isn’t half as fashionable to call him Freddy Funston as it used to be.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


SENATOR CLARK is going to quit the Senate, altho he could easily afford the 
seat for another term.—Chicago News. 


Joun D. RocKEFELLeER III. will be told that if he is not good he may grow 
up to be a president of the United States.—Chicago News. 


Count WIrreE, notwithstanding his present retirement, will be the responsible 
Russian minister in time for the next loan.—Wall Street Journal. 


Jupcinc from some of the reports, the Russian Douma is going to have a free 
hand in all legislative questions except those that are important.—Chicago News. 


A New York physician says automobiling will cure insomnia. Too often, 
however, automobiling puts the wrong persons to sleep.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


WHEN Hobson gets to Washington officially, he will be in the House, and will 
not encounter Senator Morgan in debate. Lucky for Hobson.—Cincinnati 
Enqutrer. 


Joun L. Suttivan is said to have offered Dowie $1,000 a week to appear 
with him in a vaudeville turn. John would do better to save the money—if 
he has it.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 









































BORROWED PLUMAGE. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 




















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—* My foolish friend, can’t you see that 
the fatter you get the keener will be the desire of that dragon to eat 
you?” —Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


CARTOONIST. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE MODERN LITERARY SCRAMBLE. 


“ TN twenty years’ time no one will open a book,” said Renan to 
I] a circle of friends, in 1885 ; and his prediction was received 
almost without protest by the literary men who heard him. Altho 
Mr. Octave Uzanne, writing in La Grande Revue (Paris), refuses 
to believe that the “book” is even yet doomed beyond hope, he 
asserts that in the principal countries of Europe a marked deca- 
dence is discernible in the aims which lead to 
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in letters. Emotional women who have had a few sentimental 
adventures imagine they have lived a ‘soul-moving romance,’ 
This they proceed to put into novel shape as quickly as possible. 
Encouraged then by the indiscriminate praise of the press, they 
take to novel-writing as a profession, and every year turn out some 
two or three novels. Men translate their flirtations into literature 
in order to attract society’s attention toward themselves. . . 
Snobbery is the mark of fashionable authorship. On the eve of 
the production of his work, the fashionable writer gives a recep- 
tion at which the event is discussed. Journalists and critics 
abound at such functions, and so the writer assures himself or 
herself a good send-off. Nor do these per- 





its production. He finds no longer a definite 
national literature in either France, Germany, 
or England, and alleges an increasing indif- 
ference to literature on the part of all classes 
of society. It is interesing in this connection 
to recall Prof. Theodore W. Hunt’s statement 
(quoted in THE LITERARY DIGEST, May 5) 
that “modern tendencies are in the-main un- 
literary.” Mr. Uzanne lays much of the 
responsibility for what he calls the present 
literary crisis at the door of the ubiquitous 
modern novel. He holds, however, that the 
“gossip” paper and popular illustrated maga- 
zine are also partly to blame. Nor do his 
indictments, many of which seem to be aimed 
more particularly at conditions in France, end 
here. To quote in part his own words: 


“ Diametrically opposed to the literary open- 
ing of the nineteenth century is that of the 
twentieth, which has displaced the romanti- 
cism and idealism of its predecessor for the 
more pract‘cal exposition of scientific and 


of the present day, it is at the root of the 
present literary crisis, since it has commer- 
cialized contemporary fiction and destroyed 
that taste for the lyric which formerly created a demand for 
beautiful poetry. Fhat there are some ciever writers among 
the novelists of to-day is undeniable, but they have formed no 
schools and resemble generals without armies. . . . While the 
novels published by successful writers of the present have no 
longer the great sales that characterized those of Zolaand Daudet, 
fifteen years ago, it is also to be noted that a novel,no matter how 
great, no longer makes a great sensation in the intellectual world. 
The ‘literary event’ has disappeared. Indifference in the matter 
of literature is increasing each day and is affecting every class. 
Rarely now do we hear of people taking books with them on a 
summer’s outing. People complain of the lack of time to devote 
to novel-reading, life being so strenuous in every phase. The at- 
tractions of the automobile, dining out, bridge, and poker have 
superseded every literary attraction. The reading of novels has 
given way to the perusal of illustrated magazines filled with pic- 
tures which require no mental effort for their understanding. Out- 
door life has bred a kind of positivism in the way of thinking, men 
busying themselves now for immediate, not prospective results, 
the passion for speed seeming to have brought with it a corre- 
sponding appreciation of the value of minutes and the necessity of 
doing things in a minimum of time.” 


Mr. Uzanne sees a grave tendency on the part of writers to 
cater to the people’s love of “news” and the personal paragraph, 
the romance being thus displaced by the general magazine or the 
“gossip” paper, with the result that people who can get sufficient 
literary pabulum for one cent or ten cents will not invest in books. 
Added to the sum of evils which are undermining modern litera- 
ture is the fact that too many writers are producing. The tradi- 
tional literary disease known as acoethes scribendi seems to have 
affected all classes. Says Mr. Uzanne: 


“The desire for literary fame is noticeable on every hand. Men 
and women of fashion have become infected with the itch to shine 





MR. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR. 


The stage manager of the ancient Sanskrit 
teleological subjects. ... As for the novel drama, he tells us, was required by the rules to 


sons neglect the interview, which, on the con- 
trary, they invite on all occasions and in which 
they air their literary dandyism as well as 
advertise theirwork. Profit as well as honor 
is the cry of the society writer whose knowl- 
edge of advertising is worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of modern commerce.” 





CURIOUS CONVENTIONS OF 
THE HINDU DRAMA. 


BOOK bearing as title “A Bibliogra- 

phy of the Sanskrit Drama” would 
seem to promise little of interest to Ameri- 
can readers outside of the growing body of 
Sanskritists. Yet such a volume, recently 
issued by the Columbia University Press, 
gives us an introductory sketch of the dramatic 
literature of India which is of special interest 
to-day, when our novelists and even our poets 
manifest so marked a tendency to stray from 
their own domains into the field of drama. 
We learn from the author, Mr. Montgomery 





“know music, rhetoric, industrial arts, meter, Schuyler, Jr., that “Sakuntala,” the most 


astronomy, geography, history, and the gene- perfect Sanskrit drama extant, was translated 
alogies of the royal families.” ' 


into thirteen European languages during the 
past century, and exercised a genuine influence on the writings of 
the Romantic school in Europe. An English version of this in- 
teresting exotic, it will be remembered, has been played within the 
year at Smith College, Northampton, and by the Progressive 
Stage Society, New York. The early Sanskrit dramas in gen- 
eral, Mr. Schuyler tells us, may be described as melodramas 
or tragi-comedies. The conventions of the Hindu play, as 
he describes them, are so clearly and finally defined, and the 
various characters permissible on the stage are so carefully 
classified, that one scarcely wonders at the native Hindu theory 
that the drama “came down from heaven:as a fully developed art 
invented by the divine sage Bharata.” Of the character of the 
Sanskrit drama the author writes as follows: 


‘‘ Tragedy, in our sense of the term, there is none; for every 
drama must have a happy ending. 

“As, according to the rules, death can not be shown on the 
stage, it follows that one great source of inspiration for European 
tragedy is entirely eliminated. The usual subject for dramatic 
treatment is love, and according to the rank or social position of 
the hero and heroine the play is placed in one or another of the 
ten chief or eighteen minor divisions of the drama recognized by 
the Hindu text-books. The trials and tribulations of the lovers, 
relieved by the rather clumsy attempts at wit of the vZdu-saka, or 
court jester, the plotting of the v/a, or parasite, and the efforts of 
the rival wives to establish themselves in the favor of their lords 
and masters, with the incidents of every-day life in the harem and 
court, constitute the plot of the play. The laments of the hero to 
his confidant, the jester, serve to introduce lyrical stanzas descrip- 
tive of the beauties of nature, the wiles and graces of woman, and 
the tender passion which fills the hero’s heart for some fair maiden 
or celestial nymph. According to the Sanskrit treatises on dra- 
matic art the subject of a #d/aka [play] is to be taken from some © 
famous legend, and its hero must be high-minded and of noble 
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birth, sprung from a race of gods or kings. The expression of all 
feelings is allowed, but preponderance is to be given to love and 
heroism. There must be not less than five, nor more than ten, 
acts of mingled prose and verse. The Sanskrit tongue itself, as 
the learned or court language, is spoken by gods, Brahmans, 
heroes, kings, and men of good birth and position in general, 
Women and the lower classes of men speak various dialects of the 
Prakrit language, the old vernacular tongue of India. ... The 
rules for distinguishing the various individual kinds of characters 
are all carefully classified and divided ; so far does this subdivi- 
ding go that no less than three hundred and eighty-four types of 
heroine are given. In practise, of course, this is never carried 
out, but it must be acknowledged that thé great defect of the 
Sanskrit drama is that in general it is too conventional, with the 
result that originality and life are sacrificed for a hackneyed ar- 
rangement and a stereotyped manipulation of threadbare senti- 
ments and action.” 


In the invention of plots, Mr. Schuyler says, the dramatists 
_ show little fertility of imagination. Simple indeed is that of 
“Sakuntala” which concerns “the love of King Dusyanta for 
Sakuntala, their separation by accident, and their ultimate reunion 
in the presence of their son after the lapse of some years.” There 
is, however, he asserts, “ cleverness shown in the way in which the 
details of the plot are worked out and the development of the in- 
trigue is presented.” He sketches the working out of the plot in 
the majority of cases as follows: 


“The hero, who is usually a king or a prince and already has 
one or more wives, at the opening of the play suddenly becomes 
enamored of the charms 
of some girl or nymph. 
Altho she is equally in 
love with him she is too 
bashful and modest to 
let her passion be ob- 
served. Hope and fear 
alternately cheer and dis- 
may both hero and hero- 
ine. She confides in 
some girl friend, he in the 
jester, who is always a 
Brahman, but a _ per- 
son of slow intelligence 
whose uncouth attempts 
at wit seem often lacking 
in every element of hu- 
mor. The jester, more- 
over, isa glutton, greedy 
for money, and, as is to 
be expected, an inveter- 
ate gossip, always on 
the watch for some fresh 
bit of news. One of the 
most curious features of 
the Sanskrit drama, fos- 
tered as it was by the 
court society of India, 
which was almost always 
under the control of 
Brahman priests, is that 
this figure of a degraded 
and besotted Brahman 
should be allowed to ap- 
pear as a typical stage 
figure. In an article 
written some years ago 
I advanced the theory 
that such a seeming in- 
consistency might be due 
to the fact that the 
drama had its origin in 
the religious dances and 
ceremonies of the com- 
mon people, who were of 
course largely non-Brah- 
manic, and was there- 
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THE NEW MUSIC IN CARICATURE. 


This graphic caricature of Richard Strauss, reproduced by The Musical Courier iroma 
Munich weekly, represents the impression made upon some critics by the newest school of 
music, whose peculiarities Mr. Runciman traces to the influence of Nietzsche. 
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fore an outgrowth of the many popular religions of India rather 
than a development of pure Brahmanism. In this way the con- 
ventional figures, having become in the course of time crystal- 
lized into permanent types, were retained when the folk-drama be- 
came popular at court, and thus even Brahman authors did not 
hesitate to perpetuate the type, tho really derogatory to their 
class. Other stock characters in the plays are the parasite (vz¢a) 
ministers, Buddhist monks and nuns, servants of the harem, 
dwarfs, mutes, and the female attendants of the king.” 





NIETZSCHE’S INFLUENCE ON THE NEW 
. MUSIC. 


T may seem strange that a man whose diatribes on musicai 
subjects now amuse us and “ can no longer be taken seriously 

by any sane man” should still exert a notable tho indirect influ- 
ence upon the newest school of musical composers. Yet this is 
what Mr. John F. Runciman, a well-known English critic, asserts 
of Nietzsche. This indirect influence of the eccentric German 
philosopher, we are told, is particularly marked in the works of 
the young French musicians. The representative of this school 
probably most familiar to American music-lovers is Vincent 
d’Indy, who conducted in this country during a portion of the 
musical season just past. Without for a moment accepting 
Nietzsche’s private views on music, says Mr. Runciman, the 
younger musicians have learned from him “ the possibility of kick- 
ing over the traces: they have determined no longer to be slaves 


to Wagner.” They have 
arrived at the idea that 
by sheer perseverance 
and hard work they can 
become original. Says 
Mr. Runciman (in the 
London Saturday Re- 
U1eW) : 


“Curiously enough, it 
was Nietzsche who scoff- 
ed at Wagner for 47s de- 
termination to be origi- 
nal, and yet, after all, 
the case is not so curious. 
Nietzsche tried by sheer 
resolution to be original, 
and in a sense he suc- 
ceeded; at any rate he 
became something dif- 
ferent from any other 
philosopher who had 
ever lived. Naturally 
his followers adopt his 
methods. Just as 
Nietzsche threw over all 
his predecessors so com- 
pletely that nothing of 
them can be found in his 
writings save the little 
that is good (in his wri- 
tings), so many of the 
younger generations of 
composers in Germany, 
France, and England 
haye thrown over Wag- 
ner, Beethoven, and 
Mozart, until all that is 
good left in their music 
is taken from Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Wagner 
—and the good is not 
much... The best 
parts of all their works 
are founded, as_ they 
should be, on the works 
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of their predecessors; only, instead of letting whatever individu- 
ality they may possess assert itself they get a pseudo originality, 
an originality not based on truth, by carefully putting in chords 
they think have not been written before, and ugly turns of melody 
that the great musicians would have scorned to put on paper.” 


Among others, he names in this connection Richard Strauss, 
Mahler, and Fritz Delius. Nietzsche’s influence, he goes on to 
say, has shown itself in this way in composition after composition 
of the French school. Alfred Bruneau he describes as “a second 
Nietzsche,” so determined seems that composer to be “something 
unlike anything that has ever existed.” To quote further: 


“Charpentier and Vincent d’Indy are the same—they seem to 
compose in a state of terrible fear lest some one should say : ‘This 
is like Beethoven; that suggests Wagner.’ And Wagner, whom 
they perforce imitate in every bar, is precisely the composer they 
are most fearful of seeming to imitate. They can not help imita- 
ting him; he has laid down the law for this generation as effectu- 
ally as Beethoven had done it for Wagner. It is Nietzsche who 
has taught them to torget that the way to become original is to 
assimilate your forefathers’ methods and not to seek to disguise 
them in strange rags and fragments of your own hasty invention. 
A man who has something fresh to say will be original if he reso- 
lutely sets to work to say what he has to say and nothing else; if 
he has nothing new in him he may play with discords and odd 
melodies till the crack of doom and get,‘no furrader.?...... 

“How it is that Nietzsche’s subjects have entranced and se- 
duced so many composers I can not say. But directly and indi- 
rectly they have. ‘Louise ’"—a twenty-year-old opera—and ‘Les 
Girondins,’ as shaped by Mr. Borne, alike show the Nietzsche 
domination. Strauss and Delius have both spent time and expen- 
sive music-paper on ‘Zarathustra,’ and a dozen other composers 
have sought inspiration at the same sacred fount. When one 
comes to examine it, what idle trash it turns out to be! There is 
not a noble emotion in it; there is nota thought that will bear 
thoughtful consideration. The French have never had a music, 
have not one, and may never have one; and they will certainly not 
help matters forward by following the Germans and seeking in- 
spiration in the uninspired pages of a mad German pseudo- 
philosopher.” : 





To a Blank Space in a Magazine.—Among the many 
explanations offered, during the recent newspaper discussion of 
the “slump” in American poetry, one, frequently advanced, was 
to the effect that the real responsibility for the conditions so ear- 
nestly deplored in the correspondence columns of the daily press 
rests with the magazine editors. These gentlemen, it was alleged, 
have adopted toward verse an attitude which tends insidiously to 
lure the Muses from their high estate. This attitude, we were 
told, is one which regards poems, not as works of art having in- 
trinsic beauty and value of their own, but as mere “ fillers” or aids 
in the “make-up” of the magazine, with the same function as tail- 
pieces to fill up blank spaces at the ends of pages. Perhaps it was 
in repudiation of this charge that Zhe Atlantic Monthly soon 
afterward appeared with a blank half-page at the end of one of its 
articles—a phenomenon which moved an anonymous peet in the 
May issue of that publication to the following metrical outburst: 


What’s this! A half-page without anything on it! 
Not even a quatrain, yet room for a sonnet! 


How came it that such a space failed to get collared 
By ‘‘Madison Clinton”’ or ‘‘Frank Dempster Scollard’’? 
. 


A rather small space to exhibit much art in, 
Then why not reserve it for ‘‘Edward S. Martin’’? 


Or. if it were thought they could put but a dab in, 
Then why not be courteous and let ‘‘ John B, Tabb”’ in? 


Now where was the agent of that babbling trio— 
Ubiquitous ‘‘Elsa’’ and ‘‘Zona’’ and ‘*Theo’’? 


Yes, somebody blundered—so careless, so reckless 
To let any one of those mentioned go checkless! 
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But thank you, Sir Editor, for this brief space is 
In Magazine Verse Land a charming oasis. 


Far fairer than latter-day lyric or sonnet 
Is this virgin half-page without a thing on it! 





FINAL SUCCESSES OF THE FRENCH 
DRAMATIC SEASON. 


SINGULARLY rich and fruitful theatrical “ year” has just 
come to a close in Paris. All the leading French critics 
speak with pride of the dramatic power, distinction, and fecundity 
of their playwrights, and in England some writers have gloomily 
contrasted the barrenness of the London season with the brilliancy 
of the Parisian one. 

We have in these pages given from time to time full accounts of 
the notable successes of the French stage during the period under 
review, but toward the end, when novelties are hardly expected, ° 
three important “ productions” occurred, the plays being from the 
respective pens of the eminent dramatists Donnay, Mendés, poet, 
critic, and playwright, and Alfred Capus, the favorite “ optimist,” 
who collaborated with the radical and serious Lucien Descaves. 
We subjoin brief sketches of these successful plays, following the 
summaries of the plots given in Le Figaro: 


“ Paraitre ” (Appearances), by Maurice Donnay, is a brilliant 
social and political satire. It deals with the make-believe aspects 
of life, with shams and pretensions. Its characters pose; they do 
this or that not because they find real pleasure or happiness in it, 
but because they think they are expected to do it and that their 
position or ambition requires it. 

Mr. Margés, a retired manufacturer, and his wife, an ordinary 
matron with social aspirations, have a son Paul, a rising barrister 
and a Socialist Deputy. Paul’s Socialism is skin-deep ; he merely 
wishes to parade his “modernity.” Paul is married, and his wife, 
Christiane, is a vain, ambitious woman of great beauty. The 
Margés also have a daughter, Juliette, an unspoiled, high-minded, 
attractive girl. 

Into this family accident brings a stranger, Jean Raidzell, the 
younger son of one of the wealthiest families in France. Jean is 
injured in an automobile mishap, and he is taken at a physician’s 
advice into the Margés house, the nearest available. There he is 
cared for and nursed, and as he is handsome, rich, and socially 
distinguished, the father and mother arrange that Juliette should 
be with him most of the time. Their little plot succeeds; the 
young people fall in love with each other, Juliette being perfectly 
sincere and afraid rather than glad of Jean’s millions. 

They marry; the Margés have realized their ambition. But 
misfortune and disaster result from this alliance. Paul becomes 
general counsel for the Raidzell firm and by defending capitalistic 
interests incurs the displeasure of his Socialist constituents. His 
wife, passionate and at the same time calculating, makes advances 
to her charming brother-in-law by marriage, Jean, who is too weak 
and self-indulgent to resist her, altho he is not blind to her selfish 
designs and shallow nature. Christiane does not shrink from 
scandal; she rather courts it. Scandal, she reasons, means di- 
vorce for her as well as for Jean; divorce might make her the 
lawful mistress of the Raidzell millions. She actually hopes to 
displace Juliette as the wife of her lover. 

Meantime Juliette discovers the faithlessness of Jean and the 
treachery of Christiane. Too proud to complain, she suffers in 
silence. Indeed, she deliberately lies to her brother, who in his 
turn finds out the secret of the guilty pair, and manages to assure 
him that he is misled by appearances. He had threatened to kill 
Jean, but his sister’s confidence shakes his resolve. 

However, the instinctive loathing which the sincere Juliette 
manifests toward Christiane in the very next scene, and her hys- 
terical outburst at the former’s attempt to kiss her, open Paul’s 
eyes, and he does kill Jean on the spot, almost without warning. 





Is the moral of the play that people who live for appearance and 
for unworthy ambitions come to grief andshame? The critics are 
not sure; but the episodes in which the drama abounds, the allu- 
sions to current politics and social intrigues, leave no doubt that 
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MAURICE DONNAY., 


CATULLE MENDES. 


ALFRED CAPUS, 


AUTHORS OF THE LATEST SUCCESSFUL PLAYS OF THE PARIS SEASON. 


Donnay intended, chiefly at any rate, to denounce pretensions and 
mockeries of all kinds. 

In Mendeés’s play, “ Glatigny,” we have a picture of the bohe- 
mians of the literary and artistic Paris of the early seventies. 
Real personages are put on the stage and incidents that are histor- 
ically true in the main. Glatigny was a minor poet, a literary 
anarchist, a savage critic, and brilliant cynic. He and his asso- 
ciates lived an irresponsible, gay, strenuous life, and many of the 
present-day celebrities sat at their feet and laid the foundations of 
their successful careers. Mendés, faithful to their memories, does 
not wish Paris to forget them, and his play tells the story ot Glati- 
gny’s strange, wayward, wasted life. 

The play is a literary and poetic masterpiece, according to the 
critics, and the atmosphere of the time and environment is repro- 
duced with rare art. It is doubtful, however, whether it will ac- 
quire a permanent place in the dramatic repertory; the public 
appears to be but slightly interested in the bohemia of the sev- 
enties. 

In the Capus-Descaves comedy, “ L’Attentat” (The Attempt), 
politics and social questions are incidentally touched upon, and 
the hero is a Socialist Deputy. The play, however, is not meant 
to enforce a special political moral, the aim being, apparently, to 
present a picture of modern society with a peculiarly modern dem- 
agog or unconscious humbug as the principal personage. Of this 
character the best characterization is given by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Z7mes, which we quote: 

“The central figure is one of the most modern and most human 
of characters—that of the rich and. genial demagog, who prome- 
nades his Radical-Socialism in 40 horse-power motors, whose glib 
democratic eloquence among his constituents is quite consistent 
with the life of the Bois in the morning, the smart club in the 
afternoon, and a box at the opera ora private room at Paillard’s in 
the evening. Mr. Coquelin aizé has entered into the very spirit 
of the type. He impersonates it with 47z0,a comic vivacity which 
at no moment caricatures it, but which at each instant makes it 
bristle with piquant and veracious touches. He is the most joy- 
ous of deputies, the least hypocritical and the most legitimately 
ambitious of men. In spite of the fact that he is an object of sus- 
picion to all parties owing to their incomprehensible injustice in 
not being able to reconcile his advanced doctrines with his sp! :n- 
did Aétel and his auto, he remains most seriously cenvinced of his 
Own seriousness.” 

The plot of this comedy is as follows: 


The scene is first laid in the bookbinding establishment of aa 


old communard, Marescot, who has a son, Lazare, and a niece, 
Cecile. One of the employees of Marescot, Graffard, is an anar- 
chist, and he has succeeded in influencing Lazare in the same 
mental direction. Lazare is idle and impulsive, without a definite 
aim in life, and unhappy. Cecile loves him, but he has lifted his 
eyes to a charming, high-bred, elegant aristocrat who calls herself 
Marcelle le Grandier, one of his father’s customers. , 

We soon make the acquaintance of the Socialist Deputy, Mont- 
ferran, also a customer of the bookbinder. Montferran is a mil- 
lionaire and a swell, but he enjoys the distinction of being consid- 
ered a great radical. Montferran is arranging a series of meetings 
and theatrical representations in aid of strikers; an election is 
near, and he fears defeat, and the support of the popular old com- 
munard is welcome to him. He offers young Lazare the position 
of under-secretary, and the latter joyfully accepts. He can now, 
he thinks, declare his love for the beautiful and fashionable Mar- 
celle. ; 

This he does forthwith, only to learn that Marcelle is the wife 
of the Deputy, his present chief. She is separated from him on 
account of his infidelity and dishoftofableness, and is suing for di- 
vorce. Lazare’s impetuous avowal she gently dismisses as youth- 
ful folly. The young man becomes pessimistic and more dissat- 
isfied than before. 

Meantime Montferran holds his political meetings and disgusts 
Lazare with the manifest insincerity and hollowness of his ha- 
rangues. 

At a dinner given by the Deputy, Lazare quarrels with him, 


and, happening to find a pistol, shoots at and slightly wounds 


Montferran. The “attempt” had no real object, but Montferran 
gives it a political aspect, He delights in the prospect of posing 
as the victim of an anarchist outrage; his reelection is certain; 
every one sympathizes with him. 

Judicial inquiry reveals, however, the passion of the misguided 
youth for Montferran’s wife, and the “anarchist plot” threatens 
to go to pieces. Montferran begs the judge to keep his wife’s 
name out of the affair; he promises to do his best to secure the 
acquittal of Lazare so long as the “attempt” continues to be rep- 
resented as political. 

Lazare is in fact acquitted, and he returns home cured of his 
violent pessimism and rebellious leanings. He now appreciates 
Cecile’s love and charm, and will seek happiness in union with 
her. Montferran will continue his demagogical career, and be a 
Socialist orator and a millionaire clubman and high-tiver at the 
same time. For such is modern life.—Zvanslations made for 
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Accorpinc to a German newspaper, Gabriele d’Annunzio is about to turn 
from the drama and the novel to write a series of ‘* intimate ‘biographies.” His 
first subjects, it is said, will be Crispi, Leonardo da Vinci, and Cavour. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


EARTHQUAKE LESSONS FOR BUILDERS. 


\ E Americans are better at repairing disasters than at pre- 

venting them. We are in such ‘a hurry to rebuild our 
shaken and fire-swept cities that we are apt to give scant thought 
to making them resistant to future quake and flame. The engi- 
neering and technical papers are full of cautions in this regard and 
































EFFECT OF THE EARTHQUAKE ON FRAME HOUSES, 


give the impression that the San Franciscans will have only them- 
selves to thank if disaster overtakes their cityasecond time. The 
earthquake certainly has given them an extended field for obser- 
vation of its results on constructions of various kinds in all sorts 
of locations. Writing in Exgineering News (New York, May 3), 
Prof. C. Derleth, who occupies the chair of structural engineering 
in the University of California, states his belief, as the result of 




















From stereograph, copyright, 1906, by H. C. White Co., New York. 


HOW THE STEEL-FRAME STRUCTURES IN THE CENTER OF THE 
CITY STOOD THE EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE, 


such observation, that it will be unwise in the future to build im- 
portant, heavy, and high buildings upon soft and made ground. 
When such location is imperative, he says, the greatest care should 
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be exercised in the foundation construction, and the building 
should be of heavy steel framing. He writes: 


“In my judgment the effects of the earthquake show a triumph 
for our modern high-building construction. The Ca// Building, 
the Crocker Building, the Merchants’ Exchange, the Koh] Build- 
ing, the St. Francis Hotel, the Fairmont Hotel, and many others 
were hardly aftected by the tremblor. Their somber ruins em- 
phatically show their entire resistance to the earth’s movement. 
There are no real reenforced-concrete buildings in San Francisco 
because there has always been objection on the part of the labor- 
unions. No main walls of buildings are of reenforced concrete. 
There are many cases of reenforced floors and columns. 

“ Brick and stone structures of excellent bond and good mortar, 
with cross walls, and sufficient lateral bracing to give stiffness, 
very decidedly resisted the earthquake where the structures rested 
on high ground. Of course their chimneys and top walls and 
sometimes a corner were cracked. Some brick church-towers an- 
swering these requirements were undamaged by the earthquake. 
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AMERICA’S GREAT FIRES COMPARED. 


The accompanying cut from the Indianapolis Mews shows graphi- 
cally the area covered by the great conflagrations at Chicago, Balti- 
more, and San Francisco. 


Stone and brick towers consisting of four outside walls only have 
all collapsed. The great destruction to brick buildings was found 
only with poor workmanship, weak foundations, and exceptionally 
bad bond and upon soft ground....... 

“It would seem to me, therefore, that, omitting the possibility 
of fire, there is no reason why San Francisco should fear earth- 
quake destruction in the future, where buildings are properly 
framed of steel, and raised upon proper pile or other deep founda- 
tions on sufficiently firm ground. Unnecessary and top-heavy 
towers should be avoided, and buildings over ten to twelve stories 
in height should be few.” 


Of the damage to the water-mains, which was the direct cause 
of the city’s great fire loss, Professor Derleth reports that the main 
conduits entering the city were greatly damaged, and the pipes 
running through soft materials were very generally destroyed. In 
the absence of exact and careful facts, however, he refrains from 
any particular statement, tho he regards it as evident that San 
Francisco needs for the future “a carefully outlined system of 
mains, so arranged that they may be found upon the firmer ground 
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of the city, so that breaks in the soft districts may not entirely 
intercept the flow of water.” : 

A general expression of opinion by engineers, in the columns of 
the paper just quoted, shows that most of them either join with 
Professor Derleth in advising steel-framed buildings or recom- 
mend a greater use of reenforced concrete. Thus Mr. D. Cuozzo, 
a New York engineer, writes: 

“I believe that the best construction would be reenforced-con- 
crete buildings with adequate foundations, wide footings inter- 
laced with steel reen- 
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“ Now the last-named conditions are ideally present in the new 
form of concrete-steel or armored-concrete construction, which 
has made such rapid strides of late years in structures of the larger 
and more important class. As the results of most elaborate en- 
gineering tests, concrete-steel has been proved to possess in the 
highest degrees those qualities of elasticity, toughness, and homo- 
geneous strength which, when combined in a monolithic mass, 
present a structure as nearly earthquake-proof as our present 
methods and materials can make it.” 


In closing, the writer urges that before beginning the reconstruc- 
tion of San Francisco, 








forcement bars, and 
with walls, pilasters, 
columns, etc., all reen- 
forced. The walls 
should be of minimum 
thickness, and, where 
possible, light curtain 
walls to lessen the 
weight of the building 
would be preferable. 
“In brief, I mean that 
the buildings should 
be constructed with 
a continuous bond be- 
tween toundations and 
walls and floors, 
where possible, so that 
if an earthquake shock 
did occur, and the 
buildings should be 
rocked or shaken out 
of plumb, the walls 
would notcrack and 
fall apart and col- 
lapse. Such a build- 
ing would also offer 
great resistance to 
fire.” 





In an editorial on 
“Earthquake-proof 
Construction,” Zhe 
Scientific American 
(New York, April 28) 








the municipal authori- 
ties will insist that the 
city must be built with 
special provision for 
the recurrence of the 
most violent ear th- 
quakes. First among 
the building restric- 
tions, he says, should 
be ‘one prohibiting, at 
least in the business 
sections ‘of- the city; 
any but the most ap- 
proved fireproof ‘con- 
struction. _ 

The press announce 
that the Governor of 
California has ap- 
pointed a State Earth- 
quake Investigation 
Commission, with 
headquarters at the 
University of Califor- 
that this 
body has elected 
Prof. A. C. Lawson 
chairman and Prof. - 


nia, and 


A. O. Leuschner sec- 
retary. The facts 











expresses the opinion 
that “it will be within 
the power of the engi- 
neer and architect to build a second San Francisco, which, if called 
upon to do so, could pass through such another seismic disturb- 
ance without being completely overturned, or utterly ravaged by 
fire.” This paper goes on to say: 


“The most hopeful promise for the future is found in the ad- 
mirable manner in which the steel skeleton of the modern steel- 
and-masonry building has passed through the terrific shock and 
wrenching of the earthquake. Altho this result has been a mat- 
ter of surprise to the average layman, it is not so to the engi- 
neer. Modern structural steel is possessed of such elasticity and 


toughness that it will submit to the most severe and complicated 


stresses before it can be brought to the point ofrupture....... 

“ According to information at present available, it would seem 
that in buildings of this type at San Francisco the wreckage di- 
rectly due to the earthquake was confined to the loosening and 
in some cases throwing down of the brick or stone facades with 
which the buildings were covered in. Probably also it will be 
found that the interior partitions and the floors have in many 
cases suffered a similar fate. The loss of the walls, or paneling, 
was due to the fact that they were not homogeneous with the steel 
frame, but were merely attached to it by methods which were 
never intended to resist the enormous inertia stresses that were 
set up when the whole building was rocked by the earthquake. 
Evidently, if this disruption of the walls is to be prevented, they 
must either be bonded in more completely with the steel frame, 
or, better yet, they must be made homogeneous or monolithic with 
the frame. 





From stereograph, copyright 1906, by H. C. White Co., New York, 
VIEW OF THE RUINS, LOOKING FROM THE FERRY TOWARD THE CENTER OF THE BUSINESS 
DISTRICT. 


collected by the Com- 
mission will be of the 
highest value and 
doubtless will be seriously considered in rebuilding the city. 





THE CAUSE OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


OST of the scientific journals touch but briefly on the cause 
of the great San Francisco earthquake. In the absence of 
such an extended geologic study as can not be thoroughly made 


‘for many months, what they have to say is little more than an 


abstract of what is known or surmised regarding the causes. of 
earthquakes in general. Most authorities reject the suggestion 
that the San Francisco disaster had something to do with the 
Vesuvian eruption, holding both to be purely local, but some see 
in both an evidence of seismic activity that may possibly be con- 
nected in some way with the fact that we are. now at a maximum 
period of solar eruption. Zhe Engineering and Mining Journal 
would connect in this way a large number of recent disasters that 
would scarcely be linked causally by most-scientific men. It says 
editorially : : 


“The cause of the earthquake is naturally a subject of discus- 
sion. Every one knows that it was due primarily to a slip in the 
crust of the earth, but as to the precise origin of the forces which 
cause these earth movements there is considerable difference of 
opinion. The happening of the San Francisco earthquake so soon 
after the eruption of Vesuvius has given rise to the idea that there 
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may have been some connection between the two, but this is 
highly improbable. Volcanic eruptions are of comparatively local 
action. However, it appears that the crust of the earth has re- 
cently been in a critical condition, and while Vesuvius did not 
cause the San Francisco, earthquake, it is not impossible that the 
































SNOW TEST OF NEW YORK CENTRAL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 





same factor which released the steam and lava there may have 
caused the movement in the crust of the earth in California. ° 

“There have recently been reports of-earthquakes in various 
parts of the world, and during the last six months there has been 
a series of extraordinary disastrous colliery explosions, which are 
now firmly believed to be influenced by atmospheric and terres- 
trial conditions which favor the release of gas in large quantities 
from coal-seams.” 


That these may all depend on some cosmic source of activity 
appears to be the belief of more than one authority. For instance, 
the writer calls attention to a statement of the director of the 
Berlin Observatory, to the effect that the Courriéres disaster was 
connected with atmospheric conditions, and that the crust of the 
earth is in a dangerous condition at the-present time. The writer 
goes on: 


“He predicted other disasters. Altho no one could have fore- 
told the disaster at San Francisco (probably it is best that such 
terrible calamities can not be foretold), the evidence is important, 
that the critical condition of the earth was publicly recognized 
previous not only to it, and the eruption of Vesuvius, but also to 
the colliery explosion at Nagasaki.” 


Attention is also called by 7he Scientific American (New York, 
April 28) to the interesting theory of Prof. John Milne, the great 
English seismic authority, to account for recent disturbances of 
this character. This theory has been held tenable by Sir Norman 
Lockyer and Professor Archenbold. Says this paper: 


“Professor Milne declares that the disturbances are due not to 
a merely normal readjustment of the earth’s strata or to the shift- 
ing of the surface to meet a gradual contraction in the size of the 
globe, but are caused by displacement of the globe itself from its 
true axis and are really due to the jar incident to the subsequent 
swinging back of the earth upon that true axis. It is conceivable 
that such a return movement to the axis as well as the original dis- 
tortion would cause a tremendous strain upon the crust, and could 
easily account for the most terrific seismic convulsions imaginable. 
Sir Norman Lockyer declares further that the deviation from the 
true axis, a fact which, by the way, can be scientifically proven, 
is due to the great sun spots which at present are sending more 
energy to the earth than at any other time during the thirty-five 
years sun-spot period, and which through the great differences in 
the corresponding temperatures cause the formation of vast ice- 
masses at one or the other of the poles, of such weight that the 
distortion takes place, to be subsequently remedied by other vari- 
ations.” 


However this may be, probably all authorities agree that the 
San Francisco earthquake, like other similar disasters, was di- 
rectly caused by a shock somewhere in the earth’s crust due to a 
forced adjustment under strain. Such adjustment, whether its 
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immediate result is a slip or a break in the rocky structure, sends 
out concentric waves through the crust. Just above the center of 
disturbance these cause simply an up-and-down motion, while far- 
ther away they come to the surface at an angle and cause alsoa to- 
and-tro motion, or “ shake,” which is more destructive. To quote 
The Scientific American again: 


“It is probable that the tremor was due to the slipping or frac- 
turing of some great stratum or of several strata of rock either 
directly underlying the city or under the Pacific Ocean near by. 
That the center of the convulsion was either under the land or 
not far from the shore is shown by the fact that no great annihi- 
lating sea-wave resulted, like that which made the great earthquake 
of Lisbon, in 1755,so terribly destructive. On that occasion a 
great tidal wave passed clear across the Atlantic Ocean in nine and 
a half hours, and the effect of the shock itself was felt even in 
England. The Pacific coast, which lies in an earthquake belt 
quite distinct from that which includes Southern Italy, is peculiarly 
susceptible to disturbances of this nature. The present configu- 
ration of the soil is of recent geological age, and the coast, unlike 
the Atlantic shore-line, shelves rapidly to deep water, and thus 
the slipping of rock strata, which is usually the cause of non- 
volcanic convulsions, is greatly facilitated. ...... 

“That the earth is extremely sensitive even to the slightest 
shocks, contractions, or alterations is shown by the tremendous 
rapidity with which the indications of these are transmitted to 
various parts of the globe. A few minutes after the first shock 
was felt in San Francisco the seismographic instruments at Wash- 
ington recorded the tremor.” 


It is stated in the daily press that since the earthquake a great 
fault or break four miles in length has been discovered along the 
summit of the range on whose spurs San Francisco lies. This is 
said to be evidenced by a crack varying from a few inches to sev- 
eral feet in width, showing, so it is said, that the whole country 
between this ridge and the Pacific has slid seaward. Whether 
this great landslide is a fact and whether it is a cause or merely 
an accompaniment of San Francisco’s destruction, it would ap- 
pear to be too early yet to conclude. 





AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE IN A SNOW- 
STORM. 


OME persons are afraid, judging from the experiences of 
the elevated roads, that the trains on the New York Cen- 
tral and other roads that are about to change to electric motive- 
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VIEW OF LOCOMOTIVE FRAME AND MOTORS AFTER THE TEST. 





power will bedelayed by snow. These doubters will be reassured 
by the reports of a snow-test of one of the Central’s electric loco- 
motives near Schenectady last February. Ina report quoted by 
The Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine (May) from The Railroad 
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Gazette we learn that at 
the time the locomotive 
went on the track there was 
about thirteen inches of 
snow between the rails. 
Further: 

“The protected and un- 
protected over-runn ing 
rails were both completely 
covered, and in some places 
there was from four to six 
inches of snow on top of 
the protection boards. The 
flanger-plow used to clean 
the snow out from between 
the track rails did not 
throw it clear of the third 
rail, and it was found that 
from the standpoint of 
third-rail operation much 
better service on the over- 
running rail would have 
been got witho t the 
plow......-- 

“One thing was demon- 
strated clearly—thata third 
rail entirely unprotected is 
a good deal less troublesome in a snow-storm than a third rail 


MADAME CURIE, 


Who “shared with her husband the labor 
and honor of his most difficult experiments.” 


PAG eed ae 

“ After an inspection lasting all the afternoon it was agreed that 
the conditions under which the locomotive was operating were 
more severe than in regular service because no flangers were being 
run over the line; also, that the snow-plow at present used on the 
locomotive can be improved; that the operation of the shoe on the 
under-contact rail is much more satisfactory than on the other 
types, and that the rail is much easier to keep clean....... 

“On the unprotected rail of the over-running type the effect of 
the flanger was minimized, since the rail was on the far side of the 
track, so that the flanger on track 3 made little difference. The 
first trip of the locomotive over the unprotected rail caused less 
trouble than succeeding trips, for the reason that the arcing of 
the first passage melted the snow and formed ice, which made 
conditions much worse on subsequent trips. The over-running 
third rail of the New York Central type, protected top and side, 
suffered no ill effect from the flanger, since it was too far away ; 
but after the passage of the locomotive the effect was the same as 
with the bare rail; that is to say, there was a tendency to iron 
down the snow on top of the rail and to. form a layer of ice. 

“When the locomotive was laid up again at 6 P.M., after having 
been on the road for eight hours, the snow was packed around the 
commutator and brush-holder, but there was very little on the 
armature. About ten inches of snow clung to the bottom side of 
the armature and commutator screws. There was no sign of 
motor trouble which could be attributed to the snow. ...... 

“The enclosed third-rail shoe-stops took care of the snow very 
well. There was no indication of trouble occasioned by the snow 
preventing the shoes from turning on their axles. This was one 
of the sources of trouble in the experiments made last winter. 
The shoes, however, arced badly, both on the protected and on 
the unprotected over-running rail. The arcing on the under-run- 
ning rail was very much less. 

“While the trials were being made the snow fell during the 
morning at an average rate of three inches per hour.” 





“Riding the Goat” Electrically.—The published re- 
port of the use of electric appliances in certain college initiations 
moves Zhe Western Electrician (Chicago, April 7) to condemn 
such proceedings unreservedly. It says editorially : 


“Applied electricity has many uses, and they are important, 
but when it comes to using the electric current as a means of 
hazing or as an initiatory performance ata secret-society meeting 
a foolish step has been taken, and it is not improbable that serious 
Among some of the more unrestrained stu- 


results may ensue. 
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dents belonging to the up- 
per class of one of our tech- 
nical institutions recently 
it was felt that the old and 
tried methods of hazing 
were hardly adequate to 
the occasion, so several 
under-classmen were sub- 
jected to strong electric 
current until they became 
exhausted. Such hazard- 
ous tomfoolery as this 
should be suppressed. 
Electricity is not a tangi- 
ble thing; it is not to be 
‘monkeyed’ with by those 
who do not bring to its use 
a certain respect and in- 
telligence. Like the magi- 
. Cian’s apprentice, who had 
sufficient skill to produce 
a flood but not enough to 
stop it, persons unversed in 
the art should not perform 
any electrical tricks or ex- 
periments, unless with three 
or four cells of primary 
battery, save under the 
eye of acompetent instructor. Ordinarily 110 volts may be handled 
without serious danger, but under some circumstances a shock at 
this pressure may result in severe injury—possibly death. Some per- 
sons are able to stand pressures that would make nervous wrecks 
out of others. Then there is always uncertainty as to the exact 
quantity of current and the pressure of a circuit before it has 
been tested with ammeter and voltmeter, and even then one does 
not know at what moment, from some outside influence, the con- 
dition of the circuit may be entirely changed. For these rea- 
sons electricity should be let severely alone by all hazers, secret- 
society initiating ‘teams’ and practical jokers. Human life should 
not be subjected to needless risk.” 


PROFESSOR CURIE, 


“ Much more work would have been accom- 
plished had he been spared, for he was only 
at the height of hi s career.” 





ONE OF THE DISCOVERERS OF RADIUM 
DEAD. 


OT long ago the world was reading, with an interest seldom 
accorded to purely scientific discoveries, the story of the 
isolation of radium by Professor and Madame Curie. To-day it 
is called upon to mourn the untimely loss of Professor Curie, who 
was thrown down and killed by a vehicle in the crowded streets of 
Paris. The Scientific American gives the following data regard- 
ing his life: 


“Professor Curie was the son of a Paris physician and was 
born in Paris in 1859. He was educated at the Sorbonne and 
began scientific research on his own account while working as an 
assistant in the School of Chemistry of Paris. He became a pro- 
fessor in 1895 and at about that time he married Marie Slodowska, 
a Pole, one of his pupils. She had studied physics and chemistry 
both in Warsaw and Paris and thereafter shared with her husband 
the labor and honor of his most difficult experiments. ...... 

“She and her husband spent several years in the laboratory of 
the School of Physics and Chemistry, studying uranium and tho- 
rium, and finally, in 1898, they announced to the Academy of 
Sciences that they had found a new and strongly radioactive sub- 
stance in pitchblende. Radium was discovered in 1903. Two 
years before that the French Academy of Sciences had recognized 
the work of the Curies by awarding to Curie the La Caze prize of 
10,000 francs and commending his wife for her part in the discov- 
eries. In December, 1903, the couple received the Noble prize 
for chemistry, and a few days later they received 60,000 francs as 
part of the Osiris prize of France—all in recognition of their 
radium discoveries.” 


Of the work of the Curies Zhe Electrical Review remarks 
that no discovery in science of recent years has attracted more 
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widespread attention than that of radioactivity by Becquerel, and 
that with the investigation of this property the names of Professor 
and Madame Curie are inseparably connected. Says the writer: 


“ Altho hampered by lack of means, their great skill in research 
work and their unquenchable enthusiasm brought ferth results of 
the utmost importance. They not only separated from that com- 
plex mineral, pitchblende, the radioactive material, but they differ- 
entiated between several constituents, and presented the chemical 
world with two new elements. This was a mighty accomplish- 
ment, but to the scientific it is overshadowed by their announce- 
ment that radioactive materials continually give out energy. This 
announcement, when made, seemed contrary to a fundamental law 
of physics, and altho later work seems to have brought the new 
discoveries into accord with physical law, it has been at the ex- 
pense of chemical theory. 

“ These results, altho the more striking, by no means represent all 
that Professor and Madame Curie have accomplished, for through 
their indefatigable labors constant advance was made in the new 
branch of science and important facts reported at frequent inter- 
vals. Undoubtedly, much more work would have been accom- 
plished had he been spared, for he was only at the height of his 
career. The world has therefore suffered a severe loss, for men 
with his rare combination of experimental skill and patience can 
ill be spared. 

“Itis a noteworthy fact that in spite of the important work done 
by Professor and Madame Curie, their name is connected with 
radioactivity only by association, and not directly. Their modesty 
led them to find in other ways names for the new elements, and 
the scientific world has followed their lead. It is to be hoped that 
ere long some appropriate way of commemorating the work of this 
great man will be found.” 





PROSPECT OF CHEAPER ALUMINUM. 


N important event to all users of aluminum—whose numbers 

are constantly increasing, owing largely to the requirements 

of the automobile industry—is the expiration of what is known as 

the “Hall patent,” granted to Charles M. Hall on April 2, 1889, 

under which, according to a writer in 7he Jron Age (New York, 

April 19), it “ has been possible for the Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 

pany to maintain almost a monopoly of production in the United 
States.” Says this paper: 


“ Recently the demand has been so heavy that this company has 
not been able to keep up with it, and domestic consumers have 
turned to Europe, but even at the high prices paid abroad it has 
not been possible to obtain any considerable quantities.” 


The “ Hall patent” was for the use of an easily fusible com- 
pound of the two minerals, cryolite and bauxite, from which the 
metal was obtained by electrolytic decomposition. According to 
the writer above quoted, however, even the throwing of this proc- 
ess open to the public is not apt to have immediate effect, since 
the Pittsburg company still owns an auxiliary patent, the “ Brad- 
ley,” that does not expire till 1909, protecting various details, such 
as the method of keeping the electrolytic bath in a molten condi- 
tion. Says the writer: 


“There is no doubt that owing to the scarcity and high price of 
the metal efforts will be made to start competing works after the 
Hall electrolyte becomes public property, and in fact there are 
many rumors of such proceedings already in the air, . . . but it 
seems to be very difficult for other people to get around the claims 
of the Bradley patent, in spite of their having an electrolyte of the 
proper nature. Moreover, the Pittsburgh Reduction Company has 
the immense advantage over its competitors of a large, well- 
equipped plant, trained workmen, and an experience of a number 
of years’ duration, and is making strenuous efforts to enlarge its 
productive capacity. 

“What, in view of the above considerations, will be the future 
development of the aluminum industry is difficult to say. No 
doubt if competition should be successful the price of the metal 
would fall toa greater or less extent. As far as the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company is concerned it must be said that it has never 
abused the privilege of having a monopoly for the purpose of put- 
ting a prohibitory price on the metal.” 
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TO SWITZERLAND BY STEAMER, 


A SHIP canal through Europe from north to south, involvin, 

an Alpine tunnel as a petty detail, would appear to bea: 
somewhat extensive contract, yet it is actually being talked about, 
we are told by a writer in Cosmos (Paris, April 14). The Project 
is nothing less than to make Romanshorn, on the shore of Lake ° 
Constance, a seaport, and of the lake itself a terminal basin for 
transatlantic steamers. A canal 26 feet deep between Rotterdam 
and Lake Constance would enable vessels of 8,000 tons to reach 
Romanshorn. This canal need be dug only from Lake Constance 
to Mayence, since from Mayence to Rotterdam the Rhine jg 
amply deep. The expense on Swiss territory would be $65 ,000,- 
ooo, but from Basel to Rotterdam the cost would be greater, ]j - 
would, however, be met in part by the exploitation of electric 
energy, about a million and a half horse-power being available 
between Romanshorn and Mayence. The project is dependent 
upon the tunneling of the Spliigen. We read further: 


“ This giant canal, north of the Alps, would be supplemented by 
another one 5.5 meters [18 feet] deep, from Lake Como to the Po. 

. . . This would cost 100 to 120 million francs [$20,000,000 to 
$24, 000,000]. 

“The result would be the transportation to the center of Europe, 
by way of. Spliigen, of all goods coming from Asia and Australia 
via Suez Canal. The promoters calculate that the utilization of 
the motive power thus obtained would save Switzerland more than 
a million tons of coal a year. 

“As the Rhine is not of sufficient volume to assure permanent 
navigation on the Rotterdam-Constance Canal, it is intended even- 
tually to use the water of the lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, Lucerme, 
and Zug, connecting them by a very short canal from Kussnacht 
to Immensee....... 

“The plan isa bold one, but when we reflect that without the _ 
eventual tunneling of the Spliigen these two fine canals will be 
only culs-de-sac, and that a steamer would take more time to go 
from Rotterdam to Romanshorn than to cross the Atlantic, we 
may await the execution of the great project with tranquillity of ° 
mind.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Hygienic Value of Yellow.—The use of yellow or 
orange-tinted glasses by persons who desire to protect sensitive 
eyes against brilliant light is recommended by a French ophthal- 
mologist, Motais, of Angers, who read a paper on the subject be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Medicine in March. Mr. Motais has - 
been using these yellow glasses for fifteen years. Says Cosmos 
(Paris, April 7) in a discussion of his paper: 


“These glasses give a remarkable illumination. The sky and - 
objects are lighted up with warm tints, very agreeable to the eye. 
Besides, and despite this luminosity ,they produce a quieting effect, 
so that with tints proportioned to the intensity of the light or to the. 
retinal sensitiveness, the most sensitive eyes may be preserved. 

“They are the more agreeable, the intenser the light, and are 
consequently recommended to travelers in high latitudes or on the 
snow-fields of mountain regions, where they are exposed to the . 
blinding rays of the sun. . . . They also modify, in summer, the 
brilliancy of the sands on asea-beach. In the mountains, on an 
automobile excursion, their illumination enables the traveler to 
regard the widest views without fatigue. Irritable eyes, even 
when they have normal visual power, will find it advantageous to ~ 
substitute the agreeable impression of yellow glasses for the 
gloomy tint of blue or smoked glasses. This substitution is desir- 
able when the visual acuteness of invalids is notably weakened, as - 
in the many affections known as retinitis, choroiditis, progressive 
myopia, atrophy of the optic nerves, keratitis, etc. ‘ 

“According to the investigations of Mr. Javal, continued by — 
Tscherning and Sarazin, the double illuminating and quieting 
action of yellow glasses, apparently so contradictory, is explained 
by their suppression of the chemical rays of the solar spectrum. 
It may be remembered that about 1888 an English scientist who 
had devoted much time to ophthalmology strongly advised all 
persons who were earning their living with the pen never to use 
white paper when yellow could be obtained. When shall we see 
yellow glasses and yellow paper coming into hygienic fashion? ”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SUDDEN DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN HUNAN. 


CURIOUS contrast is presented between the preceding 
A quarter of a century of pioneer missionary work on the part 
of the China Inland Mission in Hunan, with its almost negligible 
results, and the sudden flowering of efforts during the past five 
years. That province, we learn from “ Pioneer Work in Hunan,” 
a volume edited by Marshall Broomhall, long equaled Tibet in its 
inaccessibility to foreign influences. During the early years of 
the China Inland Mission such men as Adam Dorward and the 
Rev. George Hunter devoted their lives as itinerant missionaries 
with scarcely such tangible results as the securing of buildings for 
religious services. The aspect of things has greatly changed, we 
learn, since the collapse of the Boxer uprising. Dr. Frank Teller 
in 1901 was the first foreigner to gain a permanent foothold at 
Ch’ang-sha, the capital city of Huhan. This city is described as 
the cleanest and one of the best built in China. It contains one 
of the oldest and most famous Confucian colleges, antedating the 
great universities of England. Says a contributor to this volume: 
“Heirs of such an antiquity, and with the reputation of having 
supplied China with far more than their proportion of officials and 
famous scholars, it is not surprising that the Hunanese refused to 
admit trade and the Gospel into the province until within four 
years, tho beginnings had been made before 1900.” The center of 
the evangelistic work is a “church in the house,” having as an 
appendage a hospital, and“ the work of itineration is widespread, 
methodical, and unusually fruitful for a new field.” Quoting the 

















MRS. KELLER AND HER CLASS IN ENGLISH. 


Miss Chen, on Mrs. Keller’s left, is the daughter of Mrs. Keller’s 
teacher, an earnest Christian. Mrs. Li, on Mrs. Keller’s right, is the 
wife of Evangelist Li. Miss Ch’uen, standing next, is a Manchu lady. 
Mrs. Wu, in front of Mrs. Keller, is the wife of one of the city offi- 
cials. Mrs. Chau, on her right, is a lady of a high-class family, and 
has asked for baptism. All are studying the Bible. 


writer further, “So contagious is the example of their foreign lead- 
ers that, of their own accord, the Chinese Christians have estab- 
lished a chapel in the south suburb, and hold services there of 
great power.” _ Some of the results “that have come from less 


than three years’ work in a most hostile and antiforeign city ” are 
noted in the following paragraphs: 


“ Officials and persons of rank and importance have become 
exceedingly friendly, and not a few of them come in their chairs 
to classes and services at the compound. Even the son and 
daughter of Chou Han, a man who for years was the most pro- 
nounced leader of the antiforeign faction, and the instigator of 
riots not a few, and who is now imprisoned because of his crimes, 
are visitors at the mis- 
sion. This prominent 
woman has started a 
school for ladies of rank, 
in which Western learn- 
ing is taught, as is the 
use of the sewing-ma- 
chine, and even English, 
to teach which latter 
branch she desires to 
secure one of the mis- 
sionary ladies. A 
Manchu lady of rank is 
a habitual attendant, 
and has so far overcome 
the tyranny of custom 
that one day, while we 
were there, she refused 
to wait for her sedan- 
chair, but boldly walked 
through the streets to a 
prayer-meeting held in 
the south suburb—a 
most unusual proceed- 
ing, which proved the 


revolution that the new Yo aba AAR 
: pioneer worker in Hunan, whose labors 
lite had brought to her. paved the way for the notable achievements 
of the past few years. 








ADAM DORWARD, 


“ Never has the writer 
seen such a thorough 
acquaintance with the letter and the power of the Scripture in con- 
verts and inquirers of from three years’ standing to those of a few 
months. Almost every adult, and many of the children, bring 
copies of the Bible, or of the portion of it most used, to church, 
to morning prayers, and to the various meetings. The numerous 
Scripture references are looked up and read, often by one of the 
audience, and the expositions are so clear and logical that they 
could hardly fail to find lodgment in the heart....... 

“This Ch’ang-sha community has proven that the Chinese can 
be speedily organized and trained in habits of promptand effective 
voluntary service, not for the money that it brings, but for the 
sheer love of blessing others and of serving a Christ who is made 
so real to them by the work and life of the missionaries that he 
seems almost visible.” 





THE “‘DEADLY PARALLEL” USED ON THE 
HIGHER CRITICS. 


OTH the conservative and the advanced theological clans 

in Germany are making a vigorous appeal to the Christians 

at large in behalf of their causes, and the great debate is no longer 
a matter of technical and learned discussion. The challenge made 
in this regard by the champions of the advanced views, who con- 
trary to the traditions of this school have adopted the policy of 
“popularizing ” their theories, has been promptly taken up by the 
representatives of the old theology, who return blow for blow. 
One of the most effective weapons of the latter is the reiterated 
claim that modern theology is distinctly not only un-Biblical but 
absolutely anti-Biblical, and one of the most successful ventures 
in this direction is a leaflet circulated in tens of thousands under 
the title of “Steht die moderne Theologie auf der Bibel?” (Is 
Modern Theology Based on the Bible?). In parallel.columns are 
found, first Scriptural quotations on all the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, and then literal extracts from the writings of the advocates 
of modern theology on these same fundamentals, but directly 
denying their truthfulness. One column is headed “What does 
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the Bible teach?” the other, “What do modern theologians 
teach?” We reproduce some specimens of these antithetical 
statements: 


1. In regard to God, the Scriptures teach that he is a God who 
performs miracles ; cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 14, Ex. xv.6, Ps. xcviii. 1, Luke 
i. 37. On the other hand, modern theology denies this ; ¢.g., Pro- 
fessor Bousset, of Goettingen, says: “ We can no longer adhere to 
the belief in miracles.” Dr. Fischer, of Berlin, says: “Our faith 
in God must not include a faith in miracles.” The Christliche 
Welt says: “It must be regarded as settled that no miracles in 
the sphere of nature can be accepted.” 

2. In regard to the Trinity, the Biblical doctrine is found en- 
trenched in such passages as Matt. xxviii. 19, 2 Cor. xiii. 14, 1 
Peter i. 2. On the other hand, modern theology denies this doc- 
trine. Bousset says: “The doctrine of the Trinity too is lost in 
the development of modern theological thought.” Again he says: 
“Jesus was a human being, and the Holy Spirit was no divine 
person.” 

3. That God has revealed himself by a special revelation is 
clearly taught in Tim. iii. 16, Tit. ii, 11, Heb. i. 1. But this same 
representative of modern theology says: “Nowhere in history do 
we find any place fora special divine revelation; of a divine work- 
ing by the side of the human; of a supernatural exhibition of di- 
vine power in the history of a redemption.” 

4. Actual and original sin is taught in Gen. viii. 21, Ps. xiv. 3, 
John iii. 6, Rom. iii. 23. Yet Retschl says: “A passively inher- 
ited condition can not be regarded as sin. The doctrine of origi- 
nal sin can not be proven by experience; it is only a notion.” 
Bousset says: “The idea of a universal corruption of the human 
race we can not accept.” 

5. That sin leads to death is the teaching of Paul in Rom. v. 12. 
Yet Professor Wernle says: “Death is no punishment of any 
kind.” 

6. That Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary is the teaching 
of Matt. i. 21, 22, 23, Luke i. 31, 35, Luke ii. 7,Gal. iv. 4. But 
Bousset: “ That which Matthew and Luke in the first chapters of 
their gospels report concerning the beginnings of the life of Jesus 
is a myth and legendary.” 

7. That Christ was sinless is explicitly taught in John viii. 46, 
1 Peter ii. 22, 2 Cor. v.21. Yet Wernle in so many words says, 
“Jesus was not sinless,” and Bousset teaches, “His nature was 
not entirely free from evil.” 

8. It is the harmonious teachings of the Scriptures that Jesus 
performed miracles; cf. Matt. xi. 4, Acts ii. 22, John iii. 2. This 
modern theology denies as voiced by Bousset, who says: “ Tradi- 
tion has made Jesus a miracle-worker, who awakened the dead, 
walked upon the sea, commanded the winds and the waves, and 
fed thousands with a few loaves. All these stories are nothing 
but the outgrowth of legends. There is nothing unique in the life 
or career of Christ in this respect. Through strong mentality and 
suggestion Jesus performed miracles, but only such as the history 
of religions reports of others also.” 

9. The Scriptures teach with constant repetitions that Christ 
died for us; cf. Mark x. 45, att. xxvi. 28, 2 Cor. v. 21, Gal. ii. 
20, 1 Peter i. 18, John i. 7, etc. This is with equal emphasis 
denied by modern theology. Harnack says: “The word of 
Goethe which states that the man who conquers himself frees him- 
self from the power that fetters all mankind—this it is that con- 
stitutes the fundamental matter in Christianity.” Wernle declares: 
“Neither his blood nor his death has any special redemptive 
significance for us.” Again he says: “One thing is sure, namely, 
that the idea of a forgiveness of sins has nothing to do with the 
death of Jesus.” 

10. The Scriptures unequivocally teach that Jesus arose from 
the dead; cf. Matt. xxviii. 6, Mark xvi. 6, Luke xxiv. 6, John 
xx. 25, Acts ii. 24, 32, iii. 5, iv. 33, v. 30. Modern theology ex- 
plicitly denies this. Pfleiderersays: “ The belief of the church in 
the resurrection is a mythical symbol wrapped in a pious phan- 
tasy.” Harnack says: “We must have the Easter faith, but not 
accept the Easter message.” Wernle declares: “He continues 
to live in the impression he has made in the work he has begun. 
The empty grave is an invention of the evangelists.” Bousset 
says: “In the resurrection we see the living contact of Jesus with 
his disciples.” The XKirchliche Gegenwart says: “Words that 
came from a tomb that was empty amount to little.” 

11. That Jesus was God is expressly taught, among dozens of 
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other passages, by John iii. 16,1. 14, Matt. iii. 17, xvi. 16. This 
teaching is definitely repudiated by the advocates of the new 
views. Boussetsays: “In the expression ‘Son of God’ the dogma 
of the eternal divine nature of Jesus can not be found. Our faith 
is not dependent on the conviction of the superhuman unique 
nature of the Redeemer-God, but upon the earthly personal life of 
our Lord. Jesus never passed beyond the limits of what is purely 
human. We no longer believe that Jesus was absolutely a differ. 
ent being from ourselves, he from above and we from below, 
We do not rob Jesus of his honor if we do not accept his divinity, 
The Biblical writers scarcely ever call Christ God.” Harnack 
says: “Jesus was a man of a limited world of thought, but with a 
pronounced consciousness of God.” 

12. In 1 Cor. i. 2, Acts ix. 11, Luke vii. 58, and elsewhere we are 
told that Christ is to be worshiped. Yet Fischer says: “ Jesus, 
because he himself was religious and humanly pious, can not be an 
object of religious adoration ; as he prayed himself, no prayers can 
be addressed to him.” 

13. According to Mark ii. 5, Matt. xviii. 6, John xiv. 1, etc., we 
are to believe in Christ, and he is the object of our faith. Accord- 
ing to the new theology, our faith is merely to be modeled after 
his faith and does not center in him. Bousset says: “Jesus never 
demands a faith in himself, but only a faith in God. Paul has 
changed the simple gospel of Jesus into a faith in Christ, and in 
this way has materially changed the Gospel.” 

14. Justification is declared to be an essential doctrine by Rom, 
iii. 28, Luke xviii. 14, etc. But Wernle says: “It is foolishness 
to speak of a faith or of a justification.” Jiilicher says: “ The 
Protestant doctrine of a justification by faith is a lost dogma.” 
There is a practical agreement that Paul invented this doctrine. 


On other doctrines, too, this “deadly parallel” is carried out, 
especially in the cl2ira made by the advanced hosts that Jesus 
never established a church; never instituted the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper; that he will zo¢ judge the world; 
that he will wo¢ return again; and that the eschatological teach- 
ings of the Scriptures are substantially the product of legend and 
imagination.— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF THE SEPARATION 
IN FRANCE. 


HERE has been a great deal of journalistic excitement over 
the Separation, the taking of inventories and the riots and 
rebellion which resulted. From the hysterics of Mr. Rochefort 
to the passionate and religious protest of Viscount de Vogué in 
the Fzgavc noticed in THE LITERARY DIGEST, March 11), wild 
and feverish comments on the acts of the Government have filled 
the newspapers. While these hostile diatribes were often on the 
surface political in motive, it is now being pointed out by some 
apparently well-informed authorities that they are utterly unjusti- 
fiable. Newspaper writers are hopelessly misinformed or biased 
by political fury, and their account of the separation of church and 
state, of the rationale of the inventories, and of the fiscal condition 
of the religious bodies in France are perplexingly inexact, says 
a writer in Zhe Contemporary Review, who signs himself Testis. 
Perspective and disinterestedness are utterly lacking in such jour- 
nalistic statements of the case, he assures us. The funds for sup- 
porting religion could easily be raised by French Catholics, he 
maintains; and he argues further that the church is absolutely 
benefited by being relieved of the burden of distributing funds 
bequeathed for charitable purposes. Those who restored to the 
church the right of nominating her own bishops and curés have 
been positive benefactors, as Pope Pius X. admitted. To quote 
further: 


“What is most surprising is the extreme agitation into which 
Separation has thrown the French Catholics. ‘A wound in the 


pocket is not mortal,’ says one of our old proverbs, and the habit- 
ual generosity of Catholics in France disposes of all really serious 
anxiety on that head. They could very easily reconstitute the 
budget of public worship, even if the law had not been drawn up 
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with such latitude that the Catholic worshiping associations will 
enter into possession of all the property which is really ecclesias- 
tical. Property intended for works of charity, hitherto adminis- 
tered by the church, will be handed over to the ‘ Assistance Pub- 
lique’; but in this case the church is relieved of a care, a duty, and 
is dispossessed of nothing since the property does not belong to 
her. The displeasure which she is justified in feeling when she 
sees she is no longer required to administer certain charitable 
foundations might appear to be largely compensated by the im- 
mense moral advantages secured to her by the new law.” 


According to this writer, the church has really regained her lib- 
erty by a law which saves her from the wranglings and heartburn- 
ings which hitherto attended the appointment of ecclesiastics to 
sees and parishes in conjunction with the state. He says: 


“Henceforward the nomination of the bishops will no more de- 
pend on the civil power, nor will that of the curés. If there is any 
truth in the old adage that God loves nothing so much as the lib- 
erty of his church, those who have broken up the Concordat and 
restored to the French church her independenceedeserve to have 
their names inscribed in the calendars along with those of the 
kings who defended the prerogatives of the Apostolic See. At 
the beginning of his pontificate Pius X. himself said to the writer 
of these pages: ‘We shall do nothing to hasten the Separation, 
because it is not in the traditions of the Roman Church that the 
church should be separated from the state; but if the Separation 
takes place we shall be very glad, because it will put an end to the 
odious bargainings of the Government in connection with the ap- 
pointment of bishops.’” 


The real cause of the anger excited against the Separation law is 
the banishment of the church as the agent of public education. 
Says this writer: 


“For long centuries past the church has never ceased to be the 
educator of France; the pupil was often intractable, and even at 
times rebellious; but she had a- good heart, and her temporary 
estrangements were followed by long residences at home again. 
Now, to-day, the beloved pupil thinks she knows enough and gives 
her old governess her liberty! Agonized and in despair, the latter 
deems herself insulted; she puts herself in the position of being 
driven out, compels her pupil to ill-treat her, with the idea that 
after the storm will come a rainbow. But no, the pupil is filled 
with a calm, tranquil, final resolution, and will not give in. What 
is the use of talking about the liberty the old governess is acquir- 
ing? Do you not see that you have treated her like any other 
institution, like some kind of instrument which one lays aside as 
soon as one no longer requires it? The act which seems to you 
so simple is to her an outrage which nothing will ever wipe out. 
This is the true and profound meaning of the incredible anger 
which we have seen exhibited against the Separation law. It is 
more sincere and more justifiable than we might have supposed at 
the first glance.” 


Even the taking of inventories of pictures, plate, vestments, and 
movable property of the church was a mere business affair, in- 
tended to guarantee the safekeeping and preservation intact of the 
articles concerned, urges Testis. The fact of the matter is, he 
declares, that the chuich of France has in all this “ religious reign 
of terror” been made a political cat’s-paw of, and her cause has 
been hypocritically espoused by a host of riffraff reactionaries, 
whom this writer vividly describes: 


“She [the church] was studying the situation when she perceived 
the amiable and assiduous approach of an old friend, the Royalist 
party, followed by an anomalous crowd of soldiers, cantine-men, 
and lackeys. Sorcerers and charlatans lead the procession and 
make a deafening noise. Did Rome accept the help of this 
strange army? No one will ever know. What is certain is that 
the riffraff of all the reactionary parties were suddenly found to 
be assembled once again under the banner of the church. Collab- 
oration of this kind is not suffered with impunity. The new cru- 
saders have but one point of agreement between them, hatred of 
the Republic and of existing institutions; with alacrity they shout: 
Long live Pius X., Long live the Cross, Long live the church, 
Long live liberty; but all these cries on their lips mean only one 
thing: Long live disorder; and they ardently hope by and by to 
turn it to their own advantage. From 1870 onward the church of 
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France has constantly allowed itself to be compromised in public 
Opinion by this band of mad and heated persons, composed of 


some thousands of strays from vanquished parties, of disregarded © 


littérateurs, of destitute professors, of cranks, almost all victims 
of the delirium of persecution. . . . Incapable of work, they are 
like the crazy folk who fill our asylums; they acquire consummate 
ability in putting a dead stop to’other people’s activities. The 
sight of any effort methodically carried out is to them unbearable. 


If they are witnesses of it they await the moment when the human ° 


swarm is most absorbed, to rush upon it with howls and throw it 
into confusion. They often succeed and think themselves power- 
ful because they are ill-doers. Such are the people who, when the 
inventories were agreed upon, saw how they could turn them to 
account. They all belong to the Right, and it was by the Right 
that the inventories were demanded. It would be showing slight 
knowledge of them to think that they could be hindered by any 
consideration of the elementary rights of the matter.” 





OPPOSITION TO THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK OF WORSHIP. 


a3 ET us be calm over this, and not hysterical,” admonishes 

the Rev. John Clark Hill, as heapproaches(in 7he Herald 
and Presbyter, Cincinnati) the subject of the new Presbyterian 
book of worship authorized by the General Assembly and now 
submitted by the Board of Publication “for voluntary use in the 
churches.” That such an admonition should be necessary may 
seem strange to many readers, in view of the fact that the new 
prayer-book is the work of a representative ¢ommittee of prom- 
inent Presbyterian clergymen appointed for this very purpose by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. The vehement minority op- 
position that has arisen, however, is directed not against any de- 
fect in the new prayer-book, but against the idea that Presby- 
terianism should have a prayer-book at all. According to many 
of the objectors, this latest innovation savors of Romanism or 
Episcopalianism. An editorial writer in the New York Z7mes 
predicts that on the whole the book will gradually make its way 
in the favor of the Presbyterian Church; that it will probably 
meet with an immediate and cordial welcome in the East and in 
the larger cities, but that this will be balanced by determined op- 
position in other sections. “It is even possible,” he adds, “that, 
in some of the back districts, the minister who first attempts to 
avail himself of it will be greeted by some survival of that Scot- 
tish heroine, Jennie Geddes, who so endeared herself to Thomas 
Carlyle by letting fly her milking-stool at Archbishop Laud, with 
the apostrophe, ‘Thou foul thief, wilt thou say mass at my lug?’” 
The same writer remarks that “a-ritual which nobody is com- 
pelled to use unless he thinks it preferable to any form of words 
which he may be able to devise on the spur of the moment, does 
not seem to justify any ferocity of antagonism.” But this very 
point rouses the ire of the Rev. T. Chalmers Potter, who writes 
(in Zhe Herald and Presbyter): 


“Voluntary ’ is the worst word in the whole report of the As- 
sembly’s committee. They say there is confusion now, the pre- 
cise order of service being the same in scarcely two churches. 
But the disorder would be worse. The other is trivial. This is 
portentous, being the commencement of a revolution in mode. 
Many troubles between pastors and people would at once arise, 
simply because such a book is ‘voluntary.’ Ritualists would want 
it... The minister would not. I had rather see the use of the book 
made obligatory, and know what to expect. It would then simply 
be, Forms or fight.” 


Mr. Potter enumerates five other reasons for not “ committing 
our church in favor of a book of forms.” These are: 


“First, it would give a formal sanction to what will end in rit- 
ualism. 

“Second, it would keep multitudes of plain people out of our 
communion. 
“Third, it would put our church back four hundred years. .. . 
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We do not believe or practise all that Luther, Knox, and Calvin 
did. Why should brethren refer us back to their liturgies and 
other forms? We have advanced upon their forms, as from their 
opinions and usages. Good men as they were, they had, as his- 
torical personages, emerged from Romanism. 

“Fourth, dependence on forms will ultimately detract from the 
sermon as a chief method in the reformed churches of instructing 
and otherwise edifying disciples. 

“Fifth, it would reflect upon the ability, as well as spirituality, 
of the Presbyterian ministry. We know our imperfections and 
limitations, but God blesses us, and we get along.” 


The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, head of the Committee on Forms 
and Services, which formulated the new book of worship, meets 
“the agitated and contradictory articles of the alarmists ” with the 
following casual and ironical comment (which appears in Zhe /n- 
terior, Chicago) : 


“I have not read all of them; but so far as my observation 
goes, the strongest and by far the most voluminous contributor to 
the series is Rev. Meade C. Williams, D.D. One of his most 
powerful arguments is to the effect that the book will create a 
revolution in the church by compelling the minister to kneel when 
he prays, because kneeling is the only posture in which prayers 
can be read. This is awonderful argument. It contains withina 
brief space two incorrect assumptions, one implication contrary to 
fact, and one physical absurdity. For in the first place, the book 
nowhere says that prayers are to be read; nordoes it even venture 
to define the proper posture in prayer, further than to say that the 
congregation should ‘reverently bow down ’—which they would do, 
it is to be hoped, even while they were standing to receive the 
benediction. In the second place, the book has no power to com- 
pel anything, being, as a whole and in all its parts, purely volun- 
tary. In the third place, there must be something radically wrong 
with the bodily conformation of a man who can not read standing 
up. Does Dr. Williams always kneel to read the Bible or one of 
his sermons?” 





IS THE Y. M. C. A. REALLY INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL? 


PROTESTANT-EPISCOPAL critic of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association, writing in 7he Living Church (Mil- 
waukee), argues that the Association’s avowed principle of inter- 
denominationalism is not, in practise, applied with entire impar- 
tiality. This defect, he asserts, is the more important, since the 
Y. M. C. A. is a most useful and rapidly growing organization, 
and one which has come to stay. As it is, “we permit our boys 
to avaii themselves of its privileges, to their physical and mental 
gain, but at serious risk of their churchmanship.” No similar 
strain, he says, is placed upon Presbyterians or Congregational- 
ists. His grievance, it appears, is that the services held by the 
Y. M. C. A.so closely resemble the services held by some denom- 
inations that they serve to lead men into those particular denom- 
inations; but they are so unlike the services of the Protestant- 
Episcopal Church that they are not to the same extent recruiting 
agents for that denomination. We read in part: 


“On Sunday afternoon invariably is held within its assembly- 
rooms a popular service for men, and another, perhaps, for boys, 
conducted sometimes by a minister of one of the local churches, 
often by a layman making no pretenseat all to the grace of orders. 
Popular hymns of the Moody and Sankey type are plentifully 
interspersed throughout the service, and through impromptu 
prayer and hortatory preaching the feelings of those present are 
excited and worked upon. We have been present at meetings of 
boys where the service was conducted by the boys themselves; 
boys of tender years, with all the self-assurance of their elders, 
giving utterance to rambling prayers, and, in addresses plenti- 
fully interlarded with the stock phrases of Calvinistic theology, 
haranguing their playmates and fellows. We have known them 
to sing a few verses of a hymn such as ‘What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus,’ and then (at the direction of the secretary of the institu- 
tion) whistle the air in concert, not softy and tenderly as of the 
music of flutes, but as boys whistle, to the point of screech- 
Se 
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“ Now were the institution avowedly antagonistic to the [Protes. 
tant Episcopal} church, we should not be justified in taking it to 
task for its methods and its work. The Y. M. C. A. is avowedly 
an interdenominational institution, and this means that it is neither 
Baptist nor Methodist nor Presbyterian nor ‘Episcopalian,’ but 
that it embraces all these alike and works among all and for the 
god orall......... 

“It is because of this claim of the Y. M. C. A. to be inter. 
denominational and so equally a handmaid of the church as of the 
numerous sects in existence, that we feel justified in saying what 
we think and feel about it. Churchmen are helping to support it, 
our men and women are on its executive boards and committees, 
Yet we contend that tho the Y. M. C. A. may be a feeder to other 
religious bodies, it significantly is not to the church; that it is 
neither benefiting nor adding to the church in any respect; that 
it is, on the contrary, hostile in the influence it exerts v1 members 
of the church’s family.” 


After further discussion of the subject, the writer concludes 
with the following suggestion : 


“There are menand boys belonging to the Y. M. C. A. who have 
no church home and no church inclination, who would never think 
of attending a service in a church, who will willingly attend the 
Sunday-afternoon meeting in the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 

“Here then is the Y. M.C. A.’s great opportunity to make itself 
truly ‘interdenominational.’ Whereas its religious meetings are 
now of a stereotyped order, without variety save perhaps in the 
personality of the speaker, let it change all this. Let it turn over 
the Sunday-afternoon meetings to the ‘churches,’ and give each 
pastor wishing to participate a Sunday in rotation, each to be free 
on his own day to have any kind of service he pleases, use any 
kind of hymns and service books, and preach in his own way. 
Thus gradually, without too great pressure, would the varying 
claims of the several Christian bodies in turn be urged upon these 
churchless aliens, who would learn to understand for what each 
denomination stands, and in the end be attracted to that one which 
influenced him the strongest. Each meeting should of course be 
distinctly characteristic of the denomination under whose auspices 
it was being held, and its doctrines be freely and boldly preached. 
On the church’s Sunday the priest should be seen in his vestments, 
and should be accompanied by some of his choir, not only to lead 
in the singing, but in the responses also. ... In this way the 
Y. M. C. A. would become truly interdenominational and not anti- 
denominational.” 





Jewish Antagonism to Paul.—Rabbi Kohler’s article 
on Paul in the Jewish Encyclopedia leads The Expository Times 
(Edinburgh) to ask, “ What ails the modern Jew at Saul of Tar- 
sus?” The questioner finds the answer in the fact that jewish 
scholars regard Paul as the author of the separation of Christian- 
ity from Judaism—a separation which they believe Jesus himself 
never contemplated. According to this view, but for Paul, who 
broke away from Jesus and from the other disciples, the Christian 
Church would never have separated itself from the Jewish Syna- 
gog, and the Jews would have escaped the long centuries of 
Christian persecution. Hence it is, says Zhe Expository Times, 
that the modern Jew accepts Jesus, the Jewish reformer, but re- 
jects the apostle to the Gentiles. Paul became the apostle to the 
Gentiles, we are told, because he was “a Hellenist from the begin- 
ning.” We read further: 

“He was born of Jewish parents, but that is all we can say for 
him. He calls himself ‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews.’ Dr. Kohler 
is not quite sure what that phrase means. If it means more than 
that he was a Jew by birth, it is false, for everything that he did 
and every word that he wrote go to show that he was entirely a 
Hellenist in thought and sentiment. He is familiar with the Hel- 
lenistic literature, such as the Book of Wisdom. When he quotes 
the Old Testament he quotes from the Greek Version, not the 
Hebrew. The most characteristic things in his theology, such as 
the groaning of the creation for liberation from the prison-house 
of the body, because the body is intrinsically evil, and the distinc- 
tion between an earthly and a heavenly Adam, show the influence 
of the theosophic or gnostic lore of Alexandria. Paul separated 
Christianity from Judaism, says Rabbi Kohler, because, unlike 
Jesus, he never was a Jew at heart.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


RUSSIA’S PARTIES AND THEIR PROGRAMS. 


HE first Russian Parliament is reported to be “ radical” in 
7 character and complexion. -The party which the bureau- 
cracy persecuted and “repressed” in every possible way controls 
the Lower House. It has secured a substantial majority, and with 
the aid of its allies, the Progressive party, the Social-Democratic 
party, and the Independents, it will command an overwhelming 
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THE CZAR’S WARDROBE. 


CzAR —‘ Ivan, you must now patch up my Hague peace-robe for me.”’ 
; —Ulk (Berlin). 


majority. The Octobrist party and the other Moderate and Con- 
servative groups, which formed a “ block ” or alliance for electoral 
purposes, find themselves in a helpless minority. 

There has been warm and acrimonious discussion in the Rus- 
sian press of the causes of the great triumph of the Constitutional 
Democrats, the party which controls the Douma. The moderate 
organs have laid the responsibility for the result at the door of the 
Gover ment. Repression and tyranny, they have said, made the 
Constitutional Democrats popular; if the Government had not 
created profound sympathy for them, the voters would have been 
more critical. Editor Souvorin,of the Vovoye Vremya (St. Peters- 
burg), an Octobrist, dissents from this view. He is disposed to 
think that the Radical party triumphed, first, because its platform 
was very attractive, and, second, because it had strong, respected, 
and able candidates, men who were known to be honest, frank, 
fearless, and devoted to the interests of the masses. 

The platform referred to by Souvorin is as follows: 

“We stand for: 

“Government by the Czar in cooperation with the elected repre- 
sentatives of the nation ; 

“Real responsibility of the ministers and officials to the Parlia- 
ment and the courts ; 

“Universal suffrage and direct elections of members of the 
Douma; 

“The equality of all before the law, irrespective of religion, 
nationality, or race; 

“Control by the Douma of government income and expenditure ; 

“Just and adequate grants of land to the peasantry ; 

“Protection of labor and employees by regulative legislation ; 

“The right of the various nationalities in the Empire to control 
and settle their local affairs under proper central! control and on 
condition that izaperial unity be preserved ; 

“Equality, freedom, and the reign of law.” 
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This platform, Souvorin admits, appealed to the earnest youth 
of Russia and to genuine lovers of liberty and justice, as well as to 
the oppressed races and nationalities. 

Premier Witte’s official organ, Gosondarstvo (St. Petersburg), 
blames severely the Moderate organs for the defeat of - the parties 
that are friendly to the Government. It says that they were “ yel- 
low” and violent and reckless in their criticisms of the Govern- 
ment and thereby played into the hands of the Radicals. Fora 
candidate to say that he was for the Government, it admits, was 
to invite a humiliating defeat, and how could it be otherwise, since 
the Government had for months been bitterly assailed and derided 
and misrepresented even by the professed Conservatives? 

The organs of the Radical parties, the Azech, the Strana, 
Naschu Zhizn,and others, recognize freely that repression and ° 
arbitrary interference with those parties endeared them to all 
justice-loving people, but they assert at the same time that it is 
their principles that made them strong at the polls. 

What next? is the question generally asked. The Constitu- 
tional Democrats answer that it is too early to discuss tactics and 
parliamentary policies. They want the Government to heed the 
popular mandate, to grant reforms for which the majority voted, 
and to adopt an honest constitutional! course. Curiously enough, 
two leading Octobrists, Al. Pileuko and Mr. Menshikov, write in 
the Novoye Vremya that the victorious Constitutional Democrats 
are entitled to full control of the Government. The former says: 


“Our duty is to use every effort to secure a Constitutional Dem- 
ocratic ministry. The Government will make a colossal mistake 
if it obstinately resists the verdict of the electors. Constitutional- 
ism demands that the direction of affairs be entrusted to the par- 
liamentary majority. If the ‘block’ opposes this, it writes itself 
down anticonstitutional, and that spells extinction.” 


The writer is confident that the possession of power would kill 
the Radical party, as its program would be shown to be impossible 
and ruinous. Another election would become inevitable in the 
near future, and then the country would render a deliberate and 
wiser verdict. On the other hand, to keep the Constitutional 




















THE NEW RUSSIAN LOAN, 


France places a new knout in the Czar’s hands—France; the land of 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality—while Germany declines. 
—Jugend (Munich). 


Democrats in opposition, to fight them, is to increase their influ- 
ence and prevent the disclosure of their constructive incapacity 
and moral weakness. 

Menshikov writes in a less positive tone, but he holds that in 
view of the shuffling and double-dealing of the Ministry, and the 
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indefiniteness of the Moderate platforms, the present ascendency 
of the “ Leftists,” with their certain, explicit, formulated demands, 
is a decided advantage to the Douma. The Radicals do not ask 
to be allowed to torm a cabinet; they will be satisfied with fair, 
sincere consideration of the proposals they expect to submit to 
the Douma.—77vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE Radical and Socialist press of France are bursting into 
pzans of victory over the result of the elections. The reac- 
tionaries have been routed horse and foot—Orleanists, Bonapart- 
ists, Royalists, and Clericals, we are told, have vanished beneath 
the horizon. According to the Paris 7Zemfs, the verdict-of the 
elections amounts to a full indorsement of the existing Govern- 
ment’s policy in the matter of the Separation. The various 
groups of the Left which support the Government have been aug- 
mented, the opposition have dwindled in numbers, and the Nation- 
alists are well-nigh exterminated. The sentiments which have 
prevailed among electors have proved to be those of Mr. Briand, 
Minister of Public Instruction, one of the instigators of the recent 
general strike, who in addressing his constituents at St. Etienne 
is reported to have said: 

“My ideas have always been the same. My program has not 
changed. Asa Socialist and a Republican I appeal for support 
to all Socialists and Democrats. I wish my course in the future 
to be predicted from my course in the past. Long live the Social- 
istic Republic!” 

The “ Block,” a government coalition of party groups, has tri- 
umphed by a majority which recalls the Liberal victory of Camp- 
bell-Bannermann in the English elections. So pronounced has 
been the expression of popular feeling that the Zzder7é (Paris), an 
opposition journal, in the course of a pessimistic article, attributes 
the cataclysm to the influence of the Dreyfus affair. That such 
an extreme Socialist and Internationalist as Mr. Jaurés should be 
reelected is uncommonly significant, and the Paris Zewfs, in the 
article already cited, says bluntly, speaking with almost official au- 
thority, “Clericalism and Nationalism are dead in France.” This 
organ sums up the position as follows: 

“The results of the election plainly indicate that the country 
has no desire to return to the ancient régime of church-and-state 
amalgamation. The electors have declared themselves in favor of 
a firm and dignified foreign policy, of respect for law at home, 
and of a liberal enforcement of the Separation law.” 

The Journal des Débats (Paris, Conservative) expresses regret 
for the victory of the advanced parties, but congratulates the 
country on the return of such men as Doumer, Radicals of a type 
opposed to the policy of Sarrien and Falliéres. In Mr. Doumer’s 
election address the views of his particular shade of Radicalism 
with regard to what he styles “the national peril” are thus ex- 
pressed : 

“For the representative of the people to have the smallest de- 
sire for independence has been treated as high treason, and the 
man guilty of such a crime is cruelly lashed by a cleverly organ- 
ized and regimented press, as well as by the particular group to 
which he belongs. In the slavery of parliamentary life a man can 
not live in peace without blinding himself to the attempts that are 
being made to deform and disfigure the Republic and to destroy 
France. He must, indeed, understand how to spread abroad dis- 
order, to introduce into the public service the germs of anarchy; 
to permit people to rule in our great military organization as bar- 
barians rule in a conquered country, breaking and debasing every- 
thing about them, disorganizing and demoralizing institutions and 
bodies, the best established and most wholesome in the land. 

“It is one of those things which would never have been believed 
if it had not been seen; it is a paradox that ina great and civilized 
country like France a mischievous Bohemian should be put at the 
head of that Department of the Interior on which we rely for 
order at home and security abroad.” 


According to the London Sfectator, recent events in France are 
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likely to strengthen France’s claim to be looked upon as a genuine 
republic, and this should be gratifying to England. After Saying 
that the electors of France are not “looking round for a savior of 
society,” this-journal continues: 


“ There is not a man in France whose personal rule is desired by 
great sections of the people. The Bourbons are, so to speak, for- 
gotten, the natural head of the Bonapartists is lightly regarded Z 
and there is not even an imitation Boulanger visible within the 
horizon. The Republic seems to be unassailable even by an emo- 
tion. 

“ Englishmen ought to come to this conclusion with great pleas- 
ure. The Republic has always meant peace, because every Re- 
publican has known instinctively that while unsuccessful war 
would involve the destruction of the régime, successful war would 
throw up a general who, even, if he respected republican forms, 
would claim all power ; and just now it is more peaceful than ever, 
It is standing on the defensive against the greatest army in the 
world. It longs for allies; it has made close friends of the Latin 
Powers; it is cordial even with England, the ‘hereditary enemy’; 
and it is this week paying huge sums to Russia in order that the 
Dual Alliance may not be broken off. Grant that this attitude is 
accidental, being due in part at least to the restless pride of a 
single man, and still we may take it for certain that the overthrow 
of the Republic from above would be the beginning of a time of 
dangerous unrest, while its overthrow from below would probably 
be followed by a sympathetic outburst in every country in Europe 
except Great Britain. One must bea bigoted Tory to want that. 
Whatever the defects of the French Republic, its existence sus- 
pends the military ambitions which for so many centuries have 
made of France the ‘suspect’ of Europe.”—Z7vanslations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE BEAR AND THE LION TO LIE DOWN 
TOGETHER. 


USSIA’S position as a military power will soon be restored, 
we are told by the London 77mes, which says that “the re- 
patriation of the Russian armies in Manchuria is making good 
progress, and should be nearly completed in the course of the next 
two months.” This time is seized upon by Mr. Souvorin, the edi- 
tor of the ovoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), to renew his proposi- 
tion, considered in our issue for November 4 last, for a rapproche- 
ment between Russiaand England. The ovoye Vremya reminds 
us that such a rapprochement is by no means a new scheme, since 
an alliance between England and Russia has frequently been pro- 
posed since the time of Peter the Great, but he does not mention 
the self-evident corollary that it has been as often rejected, which 
might not seem to augur very well for its acceptance this time. 
India, says Mr. Souvorin, has been the great stumbling-block to 
Anglo-Russian friendship, principally owing to the greed and sus- 
picion of Great Britain. To quote: 


“Her endeavors to safeguard that empire have created friction 
with us in the Caucasus, in Turkey, in Persia, in Turkestan, in 
Afghanistan, in China, and even in later days in Tibet and Japan. 
Jealously following Russia, she has not permitted us to move a 
yard even in the distant steppes of Central Asia, while for the 
consolidation of her own position she has quietly seized whole 
continents. In sixteen years alone, from 1884 to 1900, she has 
acquired in new possessions 3,712,000 square versts, with 57% 
million inhabitants—z.e., has grown by a whole third. And yet 
there are even now men like Lord Kitchener who assert that Eng- 
land is too weak in Asia, and that she is not strong enough to 
oppose a Russian invasion of India!” 


The advantage of an alliance, he declares, would be mutual. 
The trade of Russia would be increased by the vast amount of cus- 
tom she might expect to find in countries under English control. 
The political advantage would be to consolidate the power of the 
Russian Empire during a breathing spell when she would be at 
peace with the greatest of European Powers. In the writer’s own 
words : 


“As regards the advantages of a rapprochement for political 
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LAVA FLOWING DOWN THE SIDES OF THE VOLCANO EARLY IN THE 
ERUPTION. 


purposes, there is nothing to say, when it is realized that Russia 
having suffered defeat in war and on account of her internal troub- 
les, must take breath. There are even among us those who go 
further and propose under pretext of ‘autono- 
my’ to disclaim what we have. But disre- 
garding this, which is equivalent to political 
suicide, Russia can, without prejudice to her 
dignity and her interests, dissent from a policy 
of conquest and endeavor to place on a solid 
basis what she has, which is not a little..... 

“Without a fleet our coasts in the Pacific 
Ocean are to-day undefended. . . . By being 
on good terms with England we strengthen our 
chance of being at peace with Japan, and put 
aside the possibility of the remotest conflicts, 
possible by living at such close quarters. 
China is acquiring a great political signifi- 
cance for us. Her military reorganization de- 
mands from us special watchfulness with re- 
gard to our position in Siberia and Turkestan ; 
but since China is chiefly vulnerable from the 
sea, it would be extremely advantageous for 
us to be on good terms with Great Britain, 
because she does not wish to see China a war- 
like Power, or to see any realization of a 
‘yellow,’ or, more correctly ‘yellow-colored, 
peril.’” 
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Russian understanding “would prove a severe blow to Germany, 
completely crippling her world-policy.” 





HOW EUROPE REGARDS OUR REFUSAL OF 
CHARITY. 


T a time when the victims of the Calabrian and Formosan 

earthquakes, the Japanese famine, and the volcanic desolation 
at Naples are receiving aid from foreign lands, President Roose- 
velt’s notification to the outside world that America can take care 
of her own sufferers at San Francisco is regarded by the Euro- 
pean press as evidence of American common sense, justice, and 
laudable independence. The local authorities and the Red Cross 
have accepted some gifts from foreign sources, but the European 
press interpret the President’s words as representing the attitude 
of our people. Thus 7he Westminster Gazette (London) remarks 
that this decision of the American people is “a decision for which 
we respect them all the more because we are sure they realize how 
willingly we on this side of the Atlantic would have turned our 
keen sympathy into a practical form had it been necessary.” And 
the London 77mes observes similarly: 


“The Americans are too proudly indepen- 
dent in spirit to need or accept that pecuniary 
help which has always been offered freely in 
similar cases. We hear already of promptand 
munificent assistance to San Franicsco from 
the American Government, and from other 
cities and opulent individuals in the Union. 
But, if the Americans have no need of our 
purses, they know that our hearts are with 
them, and that weshall watch with the keenest 
sympathy all the efforts they can make to re- 
pair this awful calamity.” 


In our issue for May 5 reference was made 
to the resentment roused in Germany by this 
refusal. Of which the Manchester Guardian 
Says: 


“To argue that a refusal of help from a 
particular country will have a bad effect on 
the relations between the United States and 
that country is to imply that the offer of help 











Many important problems with regard to 


and Russia working in cooperation, for 
Russia has never seriously contemplated the invasion of India. 
Thus: 


“The conquest of India has never beena part of Russia’s plans. 
A campaign in that direction has only been talked of asa threat 
against England in case she should run counter to us in the Near 
or Far East. At present it of course follows that there can be no 
talk of Indian or other adventures. 

“On the contrary, we can avail ourselves of a rapprochement to 
settle many important points, and, above all, that question, which 
is of primary importance on economic grounds for both countries, 
of joining up the Russian and Indian railway systems throughout 
Afghanistan and Persia. In Persia we can define our ‘spheres of 
influence ’ in the same manner as we have more or less successfully 
defined them with Austria-Hungary in European Turkey. Since 
England’s occupation of Egypt, Constantinople and the Bosphorus 
have lost their importance to the former country. In Asia Minor 
we shall encounter the Germans before the English. In any case 
an agreement with England is inevitable for the future settlement 
of the unavoidable difficulties which will accompany the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten, in commenting on a long letter 
from its London correspondent in which the news is announced 
for the first time that King Edward is going to St. Petersburg 
after the opening of the. Douma, and that ‘preliminary steps are 
being taken for the formation of the alliance, says that an Anglo- 





PROFESSOR MATTEUCCI, 


Asiatic politics would be settled by England Who remained in his observatory on Vesu- 
vius during the eruption. 


was made with a political motive rather than 
from genuine concern at the disaster. Yet 
some not unimportant German newspapers 
are maintaining just this point of view. The 
Hamburger Nachrichten will have it that Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
may impair the friendship of the two peoples, and the Zaged/att 
of Berlin thinks that it iseven an insult to the sovereign rights of 
human and moral law. This same political question was imported 








THE VOLCANO IN FULL ERUPTION. BOSCOTRECASE, IN RUINS, 
IS IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, AND IN THE FOREGROUND IS 
SEEN AN IMMENSE FIELD OF LAVA, 


VESUVIUS AND THE “MAN ON THE LID.” 
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into the expressions of sympathy made to Italy not many days ago. 
But it would bea mistake to attribute too much importance to these 
ill-timed grumblings. Nations are not always so full of political 
motives as their representatives, and, in spite of the Zaged/att and 
its fellows, America is sure of German sympathy, even if it has 
no use for German money.” 


But all the German papers do not echo “these ill-timed grum- 
blings.” While the /vankfurter Zeitung extols the “ optimism of 
the American” which keeps him “ undejected under circumstances 
in which the European would be reduced to despair,” it blames 
the Zageb/att of Berlin for its talk about the “smartness and 
Americanism of Roosevelt, who is introducing the Monroe Doc- 
trine into the domain of ethics.” The Zeztung explains the Presi- 
dent’s action in the following words: 


“Mr. Roosevelt gave word that no one should send money to 
America, and said he personally would not receive it, merely with 
the implication that America was well able to help herself. This 
was quite right and proper. It is a noble thing to help your fel- 
low men when they are in need, but only fools are offended because 
a man declines to accept help from others.” 


The Daily Chronicle (London) echoes these sentiments and 
speaks as follows: 


“President Roosevelt knew his fellow countrymen when he 
judged that there would be no need of outside assistance; and 
nothing is left even for the friendliest foreigners to do except to 
tender their sympathy with the sufferers, and to record their ad- 
miration of the buoyant spirit in which the calamity is being met. 
San Francisco is by no means going to sit down in the ruins of its 
greatness. It means to set to work at once on rebuilding itself as 
a greater and a finer city than it was before.” 


The Italian papal organ, the Osservatore Romano, speaks in the 
same tone and takes occasion to read a lecture to Italians on their 
readiness to receive foreign assistance. Thus: 


“The United States has acted with dignity in relieving the sister 
nations from the burden of assisting it in the calamity of San 
Francisco’s earthquake. 

“The action of our brothers in America is worthy of their 
financial power, and we feel sure that by so acting they have not 
_ wished merely to indulge a feeling of vanity, but rather to express 
a principle of justice, namely, that he who has much, can refuse, 
without offense, the gift of those who have less and are them- 
selves in danger of catastrophes from extraordinary accidents. 

“The United States by no means in this way ignores the soli- 
darity of charity which unites the heart of the great Christian 
family in times of public calamity. Nordo they imply that poorer 
nations can not without loss of dignity accept the gifts of the 
richer in times of disaster. One thing only is to be borne in mind. 
Even poorer nations should never allow themselves to assume the 
role of mendicancy in every partial and local calamity which be- 
falls them, lest they at last gain the reputation of desiring to live 
at another’s expense and make profit out of every shock of earth- 
quake, every accident or volcanic eruption.”—7vans/lations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DECADENCE OF FRANCE DISCOVERED BY 
HER CRITICS. 


HE French attacks upon the church have convinced the 
Civilté Cattolica (Rome) that France isa decadent republic, 
that she has lost her former high place among the nations, and 
that she is on the highroad to ruin. The destructive Jacobinism 
of the eighteenth century, we read, still animates her Government, 
and her statesmen are now engaged in trying to kill religion and 
rob the religious. The spirit of the Government is the spirit of 
the brigand. The writer traces all France’s present troubles to 
her public repudiation of the Roman Catholic Church, and says: 


“In view of the many grave questions of order at home and 
abroad which agitate society and threaten to subvert the settled 
condition of things, all the Governments of Europe are anxiously 
struggling to banish, as far as possible, dissension and conflict, 
and to avert or eliminate every cause of difference or contention 
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which may arise between the various classes in the State. ang 
brace and unite the forces of the nation into strong and health 
harmony. France alone, to judge by the way in which she is i 
resented in her Parliament and governed by her ministers, Seems 
to be devoured by the fever of anticlericalism, and to : 


ave no’ 
object but that of enfeebling herself at home and discrediting 
herself abroad. The religious war in which she is engaged is a 


ried on with all the hatred and rabid fury of Jacobinical traditions 
The inexhaustible vitality of the French people is being absorbeq 
and sterilized by this struggle ; the unity of the ‘Grand Nation’ is 
torn and lacerated; France is on the verge of civil war, and is fast 
falling a prey to social revolution. . . . At this moment the do. 
mestic condition of France, her credit, the reputation and author. 
ity which she now enjoys abroad, are by no means such as to maip, 
tain for her that primacy among nations which she once possesseq 
In comparison with the material and moral power exhibiteq by 
other European States¢ she appears to be distinctly decadent, ang 
her predominance among the Powers is now a thing of the past,’ 


In the same tone Zhe Continental Correspondence (Berlin), con. 
trasting the two republics of France and the United States, ex. 
presses Germany’s “feeling of sympathy” over the “ frightfy] 
events of San Francisco.” This sympathy is, however, mingled 
with “envy on account of the wonderful energy shown in the main. 
tenance of order.” The writer proceeds to show that the disorder 
of French society, and the feebleness with which mob rule jg 
checked by French statesmen, result from the ever-present dread 
of a monarchical reaction or the appearance of “a man on horse. 
back” like Boulanger, who will seize the reins of governmentat 
the head of a popular demonstration. To quote: 


“ How different in France! Here, at the commencement of the 
great mining strikes, the Government endeavored by fair words to 
restrain the miners from excesses; it was the Minister of the In.’ 
terior himself who thus humbled himself before the workmen, , 
This policy of honeyed phrases has its fitting sequel. Every day 
brought lawless rioting, and the unfortunate soldiers, whose duty 
it was to maintain order, but who dared not shoot, were obliged. 
to remain inactive while a number of their comrades were killed . 
and over a hundred wounded. ...... , 

“The difference between the United States and France in their. 
methods of procedure against anarchistic elements is due to the. 
historical development and the constitution of the two republics, | 
‘The United States has always been a republic ever since it bet, 
came independent. The party temporarily in possession of power; 
may perhaps fear that by mistakes its adherents may be estranged! 
and the opposition given the reins of government, but it need not. 
fear that any false step will endanger the republican form of gov. | 
ernment. This absolute certainty of the stability of the constitu. | 
tion renders it possible for the leading statesmen in domesticas | 
well as in foreign politics to act in a most energetic manner. Ih} 
France matters are quite different. In that country the Govem- 
ment lives in continual fear that one fine day a pretender of one of 
the former ruling families of France or a military adventurer may 
overthrow the Republic, a danger which, as is well known, has 
been repeatedly imminent during the thirty-five years of the exist- 
ence of the Third French Republic. Hence the French ministers 
are afraid to deal too severely with the Socialists, because in these 
sworn foes of monarchical institutions they see a line of defense 
against the attacks of the monarchists. The French State fs thus 
always in danger from the Scylla of a monarchical rising on the 
one hand and the Charybdis of a social revolution on the other.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE present inefficiency of the German Navy is deplorable, we are told by 
Count Ernest Reventlow, a prominent member of the ‘‘Flottenverein,’’ the Ger 
man navy league, who writes in the Tagliche Rundschau (Berlin). Seventeen 
of the principal battle-ships, he says, are not merely inefficient, but are no more 
than floating coffins. The deduction of these antiquated war-ships leaves only 
eighteen first-class battle-ships available for active service in modern warfare. 
According to the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Secretary of State for the Navy, 
Admiral von Tirpitz, admits that thirteen at least of the ships mentioned by the 
Count are unavailable excepting for minor insignificant duties. The same 
journal notes that Conservatives and Clericals, as well as nine out of every tel 
Liberals of the Reichstag, are keen supporters of an increased expenditure for 
the purpose of creating a powerful army. Herr Bebel, leader of the Social- 
Democrats, while expressing his regret for this in a recent Navy-bill debate, 
stated that the Emperor alone had created the popular enthusiasm for the navy 
which existed throughout the country. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FARM. 


INTRY wy. By Wilbert L. Anderson. Introduction by Josiah 
™ scale Ag 307 nies, Price, $1.00 net. The Baker & Taylor Co. 


OT long ago there appeared in this column a review of Dr. 
N Frederic C. Howe’s book “The City: The Hope of the 
Democracy.” Mr. Anderson might not inaptly have named his 
work “The Rural District: The Hope of the Democracy.” It 
does not deal with the “country town” in the accustomed sense of 
the term, but with the farm; and it is an energetic and largely 
successful effort to show that the cityward hegira of recent years 
has not resulted in the deterioration of rural society to anything 
like the extent many contend, but on the contrary is ultimately 
bound to have a beneficial effect. As Dr. Josiah Strong, in his 
eulogistic introduction, puts Mr. Anderson’s main thesis: 

“ While tl thor recognizes the loss of the old country aristocracy, he calls 
Rg peg iy fact teal te industrial revolution has also driven te lowest 
stratum of society from country to city... « Families run out both at the top 
and at the bottom of the social scale. It isthe great middle class which from the 
point of view of the evolutionist constitutes the hope of society; and it is pre- 
cisely this class which remains in the country. The author, therefore, concludes, 
and very justly, ‘that there is no scientific reason for the popular notion that the 


rural population is under a fatality of evil. Its future depends almost wholly 
upon the power of environment—upon education, upon commerce, upon evangeli- 
zation, upon participation in the great movements of the age.’” 

From this it will be inferred, and correctly, that Mr. Anderson, 
with all his optimism, seeks to disguise neither from himself nor 
from his readers the self-evident fact of local degeneration in 
many rural districts, and the necessity of applying certain reme- 
dies, of bringing about, here and there, social reconstruction. But 
he stoutly contends, reenforcing his argument by statistics, by 
biological analogies, and by much else, that where reform is 
needed reform will be achieved, and that the “country town” as a 
whole is even now ina healthy con- 
dition despite the heavy strain put 
upon it by the superior attractions 
of the city and by the demand of the 
city for workers. That he makes 
out a strong case is the opinion 
of most of his critics. The New 
York Saturday Times Review pro- 
nounces his treatise “admirable,” 
the New York Commercial calls it 
“excellent,” and the Chicago Post 
finds it “ full of sound ideas.” The 
Boston Hera/d believes that in it a 
most difficult subject is “treated 
with intelligence and sympathy,” 
and Zhe Congregationalist \ays 
stress on the fact that here are to 
be found “ three qualities not often 
blended by an author—a felicitous 
and attractive style, a thoughtful, 
philosophic temper, and acute 
power of observation and of analy- 
sis.” 

This last quotation gives a clear idea of the character of the 
book. The most serious criticism that can be advanced against it 
is that the author carries the argument from evolution to an ex- 
treme in conducting a sociological inquiry along biological lines. 
But even here criticism is somewhat disarmed by the fact that he 
does not rest his conclusions solely, or mainly, on the teachings of 
Darwin, Lamarck, Baldwin, and De Vries. Of the felicity of his 
style there can be little question, altho the Chicago Post, we ob- 
serve, accuses it of “pomposity” and ‘“‘woodenness.” There is 
nothing of either pomposity or woodenness in these epigrammatic 
utterances, culled at random: “ The abandoned farm really means 
the salvation of the family that forsook it ;” “The farm is the per- 
manent basis of civilization, and no conceivable change in the 
social order can diminish the rural population of the world ;” “The 
present suffers in comparison with the past because its evil is 
conspicuous and its good is a secret leaven, while in the past the 
bad are forgotten and the good are resplendent;” “A temptation 
is chiefly a bad example that appeals to the imitative instinct.” 
Such passages are typical of the whole, which is to be commended 
for its readableness as well as for the sanity and fair-mindedness 
— which it discusses the ever-important problem of the life of 
the farm. 


WILBERT L. ANDERSON, 





A BAEDEKER OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Reapers’ Guipe To Periopicat LitEraturRE. A Consolidation of the Cumu- 
lative Index to a Selected List of Periodicals and the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Edited by Anna Lorraine Guthrie. Vol. I, 1900- 
1904. Half leather, 1,640 pages. Price, $16.00. The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

HE appearance of the initial volume of the “ Readers’ Guide 

to Periodical Literature,” covering the magazine output of 

the past five years, means the advent of a formidable competitor 
to Dr. Poole’s “ Index to Periodical Literature,” which has so long 
enjoyed a monopoly in this domain of the world of reference 
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books. The idea underlying the new compilation is identical with 
that on which “ Poole’s” rests, viz., to afford the seeker after 
knowledge a comprehensive index to the information scattered 
through the more important English and American magazines. 
But in many essential respects the “ Readers’ Guide,” to borrow 
the phrase employed by the New York 7imes Saturday Review, 
“absolutely discounts the older as a work of reference.” Its main 
features may be briefly summar- 
ized. The indexing has been done 
with reference not merely to author 
and title, but to the actual topic 
treated. This has the advantage 
of bringing together all the mate- 
rial on a given subject, and is of 
conspicuous value because the pur- 
pose of consultation is primarily 
to learn what the magazines con- 
tain on a stated theme, and the end 
sought would obviously be defeat- 
ed were the indexing restricted to 
the frequently misleading titles. 
There are, again, copious cross- 
references to subordinate and re- 
lated subjects, and subjects have 
been subdivided whenever subdi- 
vision would seem to facilitate the 
task of consultation. Maps and 
illustrations are noted, and in all 
cases there are to be found, in ad- 
dition to the volume, number, and 
page reference, the date of publication and the inclusive paging 
showing the length of each article. Finally, as all such bulky vol- 
umes should be, the work is equipped with the Dennison patent 
index for ready location of the alphabetical divisions. 

The “ Readers’ Guide” has its defects, of course, the most seri- 
ous relating to the selection of magazines for indexing. In this 
respect no definite rules appear to have been laid down, a policy 
the more singular since order and system otherwise obtain from 
cover to cover. Why, for instance, is 7he Atheneum included, 
while Zhe Spectator, The Saturday Review, The Outlook (Lon- 
don), and Zhe Academy are omitted? And, if Zhe Lamp and 
The Reader are included, why not Zhe Booklovers’ Magazine? lf 
Munsey’s, why not Everybody's? Such questions are inevitably 
raised by a glance at the table of magazines listed, and it is diffi- 
cult to find satisfactory replies. Fortunately, however, the scope 
of the work is so extensive that it well deserves its name, and 
should prove of perennial usefulness to the writer, the clergyman, 
the debater—in fine, to all who have occasion or desire to enlarge 
their understanding of any subjcet. A not uninteresting fact con- 
nected with the “Guide” is that, editorially, it appears to have 
been executed entirely by the gentle sex, Miss Guthrie’s asso- 
ciates, so far as they are named in the introduction, being women. 
Perhaps this is why art and literary periodicals are largely repre- 
sented as compared with periodicals devoted to science in its 
various aspects. 























ANNA LORRAINE GUTHRIE, 





A NOTEWORTHY STUDY OF LINCOLN. 


LiINcoLN, MAsTER OF MEN. By Alonzo Rothschild. Illustrated. Cloth, 530 
pages. Price, $3.00 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HE story of Abraham Lincoln’s life has been told so often 
that the sole excuse for its repetition at this day would seem 

to be the exigence of some new biographical series. But Mr. 
Alonzo Rothschild has had an inspiration which abundantly justi- 
fies him in giving to the world an- 
other book on the great emancipa- 
tor. Ithas long been recognized 
that the quality of masterfulness 
bulked large in Lincoln's compo- 
sition, as in that of all leaders of 
men. No one, however, has hither- 
to been at the pains of making 
clear to just what extent the pos- 
session of this characteristic con- 
tributed to Lincoln’s success, 
whence it originated, how it was 
developed, and in what it found 
expression. This is precisely what 
Mr. Rothschild has sought to do, 
and what—combining vast re- 
search with keen analysis and a 
fluent, picturesque style—he has 
succeeded in doing with a strength 
and freshness that stamp his 
work one of the most fascinating 
and illuminating studies of Lincoln 
we have yet had. As admirably 
expressed by the New York 77ibune, it is of high value “in re- 
vealing not only the intimate, inside history of his great achieve- 
ments in handling great men, but the early influences and train- 
ing that made these achievements possible.” 








ALONZO ROTHSCHILD. 
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Necessarily, Mr. Rothschild starts ad ovo with a chapter on 
Lincoln’s early years, the disadvantages under which he labored 
in his youth, his backwoods environment, and the temptations as- 
sailing him in the period of rail-splitting, boating, and store-keep- 
ing. No apologist, he makes very evident the less agreeable 
aspects of his subject’s personality and of the feats that won for 
him the admiration of his rough, unlettered companions. But he 
insists, and properly, on laying emphasis upon the truth that even 
in those rude days Lincoln realized that he who would be master 
of others must be master of himself, and was guided accordingly ; 
and that he also realized the value of tactfulness. We are re- 
minded: 

“During these early days of ‘wooling and pulling,’ to use one of Lincoln’s 
phrases, his conquests over the hearts of his gatagonists were, in most cases, as 
complete as his triumph: over their bodies. To defeat a man in sucha manner 
as to compel his ony | friendship, no less than his respect. was apparently easy 
for this manly young fellow. A singularly fine character had already, undevel- 
oped tho it was, manifested itself, here and there, in traits which shone through 
his commonplace lite like veins of gold in a lump of quartz. . . . Suffice it to 
say that Lincoln did, even at this time, have moral as well as muscular strength, 
and that the ignorant, rough, or vicious men among whom he grew to manhood 
felt—not always consciously, perhaps—the sway of both. These people, admirers 
of brute force tho the, were, would assuredly not have fallen with such com- 
plete self-surrender under the dominion of this powerful hand had it not been for 
the corresponding superiority of the head and the heart by which it was controlled.” 


The succeeding years which witnessed his dédut¢ in politics and 
his participation in the Black Hawk War are next studied from 
the same point of view and for the same purpose—the exposition 
of the development of Lincoln’s preeminent faculty of control ; 
and then, after an intermediary survey of the Douglas debates, 
the nomination and the election, Mr. Rothschild enters upon the 
most difficult part of his task—the elucidation of the relations be- 
tween Lincoln and the civil advisers and military commanders 
who toiled with him to the end that the war against the seceding 
States should be carried to a successful issue and the Union be 
preserved. Three chapters are devoted to showing how Lincoln 
applied the lessons of his earlier experiences in dealing with 
Seward, Chase, and Stanton, and two to his handling of Frémont 
and McClellan, men whom, in very truth, he overmastered, but 
failed to win as he won Seward and Stanton. 

In these five chapters Mr. Rothschild is at his best and—if only 
through the very defects of his qualities—at his weakest. It is 
obvious that in this species of biographical writing—the subordina- 
ting of all else to the development of the dominant trait—the 
writer runs the risk of presenting a one-sided view of his subject. 
Mr. Rothschild does not altogether escape this danger, altho he 
clearly reveals the liberality and kindliness and certain other char- 
acteristics that distinguished Lincoln. And, further, he occasion- 
ally errs in unconscious belittlement of the men Lincoln summoned 
to his aid and whose convictions and policies not infrequently 
clashed with their chieftain’s. But these blemishes should not 
blind the reader to the conspicuous merits of his work. It is 
scholarly, without being pedantic; is, on the contrary, intensely 
readable, being liberally punctuated with anecdote. It is sane, it 
is stimulating. Above all, it makes for keener appreciation of the 
immensity of Lincoln’s task and of the greatness of his achieve- 
ment. 





IN THE REPUBLIC’S BOYHOOD. 


AMERICANS OF 1776. By James Schouler. Cloth, 317 pages. Price, $2.00 
net. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


| Rpmones are always people over-ready to waste precious mo- 

ments in lamentfng “the good old times” which have van- 
ished never to return. Only the other day a well-known writer and 
speaker on economic questions prefaced an elaborate examination 
of modern conditions with a glowing account of the conditions that 
obtained in the early days of the Republic, his purpose being to 
raise a doubt of the superiority of the United States of to-day 
from the social point of view. It is not difficult to expose the 
fallacies underlying such a suggestion, but in view of the extent 
to which loose thinking prevails it is impossible not to recognize 
the fact that in this, as in other matters, the argument from faulty 
premises may carry wide conviction. The truth is, of course, that 
while sundry useful lessons are to be derived from the lives of the 
forefathers, the writer in question would probably be among the 
first to burn with a fiery, reforming zeal were he called upon to 
pass his days amid the conditions that confronted the men of 
Washington’s time. * 

At any rate, the then existing need for reform is made clear 
from the contents of a most entertaining and distinctly valuable 
volume recently written by the historian, James Schouler. Pro- 
fessor Schouler has extracted from contemporary documents, let- 
ters, memoirs, and newspapers a great mass of illustrative mate- 
rial relating to the life and manners, social, intellectual, industrial, 
and political, of the Revolutionary period; and, altho he has not 
so treated the facts assembled as to reconstitute for us the Ameri- 
cans of 1776, he has so arranged his data that we may readily 
effect the necessary reconstitution for ourselves, and more inti- 
mately than before make the acquaintance of the men and women 
by whose labors the foundations of the Republic were laid. And, 
as has been said, his book makes us realize vividly the distance 
that has been traversed within little more than one hundred years, 
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and helps us to appreciate the truth that—the pessimists to the 
contrary notwithstanding—change has meant progress. In 1776 
to glean buta little from Professor Schouler’s repository, not only 
was negro slavery existent in practically all America, but the col. 
onies were cursed by a form of white bondage which held in de- 
grading servitude professional men as well as manual laborers 
Crime was rampant, despite the fact that criminals were stil] pun- 
ished with a severity out of all proportion to the offense. “Men 
were hanged in various American colonies for robbery, for horse- 
stealing, for forging and counterfeiting, during these ten years 
that preceded the outbreak of the Revolution.” While law-abidin, 

people were in the majority there was, compared to the popula. 
tion, a greater amount of lawlessness than is known to-day. Mob. 
bing and rioting were of frequent occurrsace, while “ what we call 
lynch law . . . antedates the Revolution, and our patriot fore. 
fathers gloried in it.” Organized charity, whether in public or 
private means of relief, had not advanced far. There were, so far 
as our author can find, only two hospitals in all the colonies, one 
in Philadelphia, the other in New York. The reformatory idea 
was still of the future, and penal institutions were penal in the 
strictest sense. 

These, of course, are the darker aspects of the times, and Pro. 
fessor Schouler does not fail to do justice to the brighter, bring- 
ing out in convincing fashion the simple, rugged virtues of the 
early Americans and the means whereby they found a wholesome 
joy in living. Hardly a detail escapes his eager scrutiny. The 
geographical setting, domestic life, colonial houses, casualties, 
dress and diet, recreations and amusements, colonial literature 
and the colonial press, education, religious influences, libraries and 
clubs, industrial occupations, the fine arts—such are the subjects 
explored in, as the New York 77zbune finds, a “ painstaking and 
illuminating” way. Most of the critics, in fact, have little but 
praise for the work. “An interesting book on an interesting sub- 
ject,” says the Brooklyn Zag/e, which adds that “the style hasa 
quality of fluid ease, which spreads over a large area, impercepti- 
bly and immediately, carrying the reader’s attention with it and 
without effort.” Similarly, the New York JMaz/ pronounces 
“ Americans of 1776” an “ interesting book, as well as an instruct- 
ive one,” and the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph avers that “ Mr. 
Schouler’s researches are set forth in a most interesting manner.” 





SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SOME YEARS AGO Mr. H. Fielding Hall, who has been a Brit- 
ish civil servant in Burma for close upon twenty years, published 
a painstaking study of the Burmans, under the title of “ The Soul of 
a People.” This he has now followed with another book on the 
same subject, ‘‘A People at School’’ (Macmillan, $3.00), but 
written from a different point of view. It is intended, primarily, 
to exhibit the results of British government in Burma so far as 
Burmese traits and characteristics have been affected, but it is also 
extremely useful as a historical account of the manner in which 
Burma was annexed in 1885 and of the long period of rebellion 
that followed the annexation. The work has little literary charm, 
but it is sane, lucid, and instructive. * 


THE LOVER OF THE ODD in literature will revel in Henry Ridgely 
Evans’s “ The Old and the New Magic” (Open Court Publishing 
Company, $1.50 net), a discursive and unpolished but hugely en- 
tertaining account of necromancy and conjuring from the earliest 
times to the present day of Kellar, Maskelyne,and Houdini. Mr. 
Evans is himself an amateur magician, and is personally ac- 
quainted with many of the leading professionals, of whom he re- 
lates some capital anecdotes. This acquaintance, however, has 
at least one drawback from the reader’s standpoint, since it pre- 
cludes Mr. Evans from revealing the modus operandi of many a 
trick and illusion. Still, there is sufficient in this respect to satisfy 
all but the most exacting of those whose fondest wish is to know 
“how it is done.” Dr. Paul Carus, it may be added, contributes 
an introduction in which he eloquently pleads for more general 
recognition of the educative value of the art of the prestidigitator. 


AN ENTERTAINING VOLUME of reminiscences is Miss Laura 
Hain Friswell’s “In the Sixties and Seventies” (Turner, $3.50). 
Miss Friswell is the daughter of the essayist and novelist, the late 
James H. Friswell, whose work is not so well known in this coun- 
try as it deserves to be. His floruzt was in the mid-Victorian 
epoch, and in his day he enjoyed the friendship of many of the lit- 
erary, artistic, and theatrical celebrities of England. In her youth 
his daughter consequently came into close contact with numerous 
well-known people, and her pages are filled with bright anecdotes 
and pleasing recollections of, among others, Cruikshank, Dickens, 
Tennyson, Besant, Lytton, Swinburne, Irving, Toole, Creswick, 
Rice, H. M. Stanley, Artemus Ward, Madox Brown, Sir Richard 
Burton, and Justin McCarthy. Perhaps her most striking pen 
pictures are of the first night of “ The Bells,” when Irving supped 
at the Friswells after the play, and of the dinner given to Dickens 
on the eve of his second American tour. But there is much else 


calculated to give the reader intellectual diversion and refresh- 
ment. 
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Grasp this golden opportunity, you who wish to own and 
V| those who are ambitious for profitable investments 
VALUABLE BUILDING LOTS AT BEAUTIFUL 








mF FIRST — AFTER JAMAICA ro srowDway | Oa 


THIRD RAIL SYSTEM ALREADY LAID TO PROPERTY 


Buy now, while these lots can be bought at a low figure ; don’t wait until you have 
to pay as much for one lot as you can now purchase six lots for, on easy terms. 

Isn’t it plain to you that when the Rapid Transit facilities, now nearing completion, 
are in operation, property within 20 minutes of Herald Square will increase enormously 
in value ? 

Be wise, don’t let others grasp all the good opportunities; secure this one yourself. $ S DOWN 
Ormonde Park was purchased by the CARROLLTON REALTY COMPANY, direct - j 
from Mr. Joseph Roeckel, who owned the estate for over sixty-eight years. $ 3 MON TH. 

Brokers or speculators did not reap any profits by thesale of this land; this explains 
the very low prices for these valuable building lots, full size, dipectly across the street from New York City. 

Just escaping the heavy taxes, but first to benefit by the enormous railroad improve- 
ments, which, when completed, will make Ormonde Park the New Bronx, where investors will reap the benefit of astonishing 
advance in prices. 
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12 REA SONS WHY 


ORMONDE PARK excels and leads every real estate proposition on Long Island: 


1—Only 14 miles on South side. 7—Fronting on Famous Merrick Road. 

2—Third Rail system laid. 8—All clear land, grand old trees. 

3—First stop after Jamaica, Electric system. 9—Trolley direct to New York. 

4—Directly across the street from New York City. 10—Electric lighting. 

5—At Queens County. 11—10 per cent off for cash. 

6—First to benefit by the enormous railroad im- 12—Every foot of land guaranteed free by the Title Guar- 
provements. antee & Trust Company, Capital $11,000,000. 


For maps, circulars and free tickets to visit the property call, write or ’phone 


CARROLLTON REALTY CO., Inc. 


(Open Evenings.) JAMES P. BROWN, Manager. 





Tickets may be had from our agents, wearing white card with large letter ““C” in centre to-day and every day for trains 
leaving Long Island City Depot, Flatbush Avenue and East New York, 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. 


OFFICE ON PROPERTY OPEN EVERY DAY FROM 9 to 5. 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





MAIN OFFICE; Suite 64, World Building, New York BROOKLYN OFFICE: 584 Atlantic Avenue, near Fourth Avenue- 
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STUDEBAKER 


“The Automobile with 


i you drive a Studebaker car 
-oakers. Each device and 


a Reputation behind It.” 


you are not experimenting for the 
feature of construction it embodies 


has been proved, by ample experience, to be the safest and 


surest. 


We make our own chassis in our plant at Elyria, Ohio— 


The Garford Co.—and finish the cars at our great plant in South 
Bend—thus insuring Studebaker reliability and quality throughout 


—from draughting board to shipment. 


nish any style of body desired. 


We are also able to fur- 


MODEL G, 30-35 H. P., PRICE $3,700 


SPECIAL 


IGNITION. ‘“ Makeand Break ’’ system, which re- 
moves those seats of trouble, the sparking coil, com- 
mutator, storage batteries, complicated wiring and spark 
plug. Entire ignition mechanism instantly accessible. 

MAGNETO. Simns-Bosch low tension carried ona 
boss on engine base. 

_ CARBURETER. Float feed type, requiring no ad- 
justment. 

MOTOR. Vertical--4 cylinders, 4 cycle. Cylinders 
cast in pairs, a ee integral insuring no leaks. 
Motor can be throttled down to 150, but can turn 1800 
revolutions. Full 30-35 H. P. developed in every en- 
gine. 

CLUTCH. Cone type, leather faced, specially con- 
structed to obviate inertia. 

CHANGE GEAR. Three speeds forward and one 
reverse ; direct drive on high gear. Encased in alumi- 
num, oil tight. Directly under foot-board. 

_ REAR AXLE. Car’s weight borne by outer tube; 
inner axle transmitting power only. This perfect divis- 
ion of strain permits extremely wide factor of safety. 
Inner axle, balance and driving gear removable na bd 
out a jack. Transmitting mechanism runs in oil always. 


FEATURES 


EMERGENCY BRAKE. Internal expanding on 
both inner rear hub flanges. Dust proof. Lever auto- 
matically throws out clutch. 

STEERING GEAR. Combination nut, rack, and 

inion type. Case oil tight. Hardened and ample 
riction surfaces and rigid connections minimizing lost 


motion. 

CONTROL. Spark and throttle work on os igeaa 
ent sector that does not move with steering wheel. 

FRAME. Cold rolled pressed steel made at our 
Garford plant in Elyria. Aluminum under bonnet 
covers entire engine and transmission case. 

DUST PROTECTOR. Muffler has two exhaust 
vents. Gas emitted two feet back of tires counteracts 
suction of dust. which does not rise ti]l car gets away. 

EQUIPMENT. Headlights, side lights, rear light, 
horn, and full kit of tools go with car. 


OTHER 1906 MODELS 


GALOLINE Model F, 28-32 H. P., $3,000 
ELECTRIC No. 22A, Runabout, $1,050 
No. 22B, Stanhope, $1,250 


No. 13A, High Speed Stanhope, $1,650 
No. 16A, Victoria-Phaeton, $1,750 


Complete Catalogues on A pplication. 


“Through Italy and France in a Studebaker” 


is the title of a most interesting 


booklet. It tells the picturesque 


story of a run from Naples to Paris, and gives in detail practical 


and valuable information in regard to the expense of foreign tour- 
ing, custom duties, hiring of chauffeurs, and other foreign touring 


conditions, which will be found 
be sent free on application. 


most valuable to novices. Will 


Studebaker Automobile Company, South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


BRANCH HOUSES 


New York City, Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, Broadway 
and 48th St. 

Chicago, Ill., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 378-388 Wabash Ave. 

San Francisco, Cal., Studebaker Bros, of California, office 2444 
Jackson St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Sts, 

Portland, Ore., Studebaker Bros, Co. N. W., 330-336 E. Morri- 


son St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157-159 
Si 
Denver, Col., Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co., cor. Fifteenth and 


Bake Sts. 
Dallas, Texas, Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317-319 Elm St. 


The Most 















The only 100 Candle Power Light 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute satisfaction during a long 
life of efficient service. 
No Grense, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 
Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene,cheaper than kerosene.Over 100 
styles. Every le» warranted. The 
Best Light Co., 92 E.5th 8t..Canton,O, 





SELLING AGENCIES 


Altoona, Pa., - W. H. & L. C. Wolfe, 1011 Chestnut Ave. 
Boston, Mass., - - Harry Fosdick, 53-55 Stanhope St. 
Cleveland, O., - = Central Automobile Co,, 409 Erie St. 
Cincinnati, O., - Hanauer Automobile Co., 118 E. 7th St. 
Erie, Pa., C. R, Dench, Erie Fireproof Garage, 12th & State Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., - Titman, Leeds & Co., 317-319 Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., - Banker Bros, Co., Baum and Beatty Sts. 
Los Angeles, Ca, - Angelus Motor Car Co., 110-114 E, 3d St. 
Washington, D. C., Nat. Automobile Co., 1711-1713 14th St., N. W. 
Elmira, N. ¥., - A.L. Smith, Chemung Canal Trust Company. 






Queen Hammock Co, 
Comfortable 192 W. North St., 
Hammock Kalamazoo, - Michigan 
Ever Made. Will hold 6 or 8 persons 


Very ornamental sitting or 2 lying 
inside or outside 
the home. Finest 
construction. Al- 
ways hangs level. 
Canvas or denim 
easings; hair or 
cotton filled cush- 
ions. Booklet free. 











. If spring or stream is below where you want 
Water Flows Up Hill To You. ee a find the most pl way is 













RIFE HYDRAULIC RA 


Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet each foot of fall. Sold on 
80 days free trial. Large plants for serving towns, railroad tanks, irrigation, country 
homes, ete. Small engines for individual use. Many thousands in successful operation. 
Booklet free. RIFE ENGINE COMPANY, 2004 Trinity Building, New York. 


to use the water to raise water by means of a 
No Attention, 

No Expense, 

* Runs Continuously. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rae Literary Diczst is in receipt of the following 

“The Origin and Permanent Val 
Testament.’’—Charles Foster Kent. 
ner’s Sons, $1 net.) 

‘‘A Living Wage.’—John A. Ryan. 
millan Co.) 

‘*An Introduction to Astronomy.”—Fo 
Moulton. (The Macmillan Co., $1.25 net.) 

‘My Little Boy.”—Carl Ewald. 
ner’s Sons, $1 net.) 

*‘Rubaiyat of a Motor Car.”—Carol 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 85 cents, net.) 

‘* Pam Decides.’’—Bettina Von Hutten. 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

‘““The Girl with the Blue Sailor.”—Burton F 
Stevenson. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 5 

‘* The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IX, Napo. 
leon.""—Planned by the late Lord Acton, (The 
Macmillan Co., $4.00 net.) 

‘“ Magazine Articles I have Read.”—Burton 
Emmett. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1 net.) 

‘“The Recitation.”—Samuel Hamilton. (J. B 
Lippintott Co.) 

‘“ The Way of the Gods.’—John Luther Long. 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 

“* The Invisible Bond.’’—Eleanor Talbot Kinkead, 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., $1.50.) 

*“ Where Speech Ends.”—Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. (Moffat, Yard & Co., $1.50.) 


ue of the Olq 
(Charles Serip. 


(The Mac. 
Test Ray 
(Charles Serjp. 
yn Wells, 


(Dodd, 





COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS, 


By John R. Musick. 13 vols. Sold by subscrip- 
tion. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


The motive for the composition of the above work 
on American history was supplied by an incident 
which occurred in the author’s class-room while 
professor of history in Missouri College. One of his 
students, tho a bright young woman, was backward 
in English history, which she declared very unin- 
teresting. Professor Musick discovered, however, 
that she was particularly well informed regarding 
those periods of history covered by such of the 
Waverley Novels asshe had read. Her acquaintance 
with the historical characters and incidents dealt 
with in these novels was in striking contrast with the 
vacuity regarding other times and men which hard 
text-book grind had failed to fill, The author 
commented at the time that it was a pity that no 
one had done for American history what Sir Walter 
Scott has done for British; and he shortly after set 
himself the task of presenting American history in 
a uniform series of connected romances, with the 
ideal of the educator rather than that of the novelist 
in mind. The Columbian Historical Novels are tie 
fruit of hislabors. There is, of course, but one Scott; 
and from the literary standpoint these novels are in 
no way comparable to the work of the great Scotch 
romancer; but as a conscientious effort to sugar-coat 
for young people the bitter pill of history study they 
are noteworthy. 

The much-discussed arguments for and against 
historical fiction will at once occur to the reader. 
A writer bent on coloring historical events and re- 
modeling its characters and their utterances and 
deeds to suit the purposes of romantic narration may 





Handbook of Gasoline Automobiles. 


The Association of Licensed Automobile Manufac- 
turers issues a “ Handbook of Gasoline Automobiles 
for the information of those who wish to compare the 
various makes handily. The products of 39 manufac- 
turers and importers of gasoline machines are shown 
by illustrations and specifications. These specifica- 
tions form a series of.the onggen By agen that arise 
in the mind of the purchaser, with the answers thereto 
in red ink. The questions being uniform, the ease of 
comparison is obvious and the purchaser is enabled to 
select the machines which are best suited to the service 
required, to his personal taste, or the means at his 
command. It is believed by the several manufacturers 
who have united in se ee ae this publication that 
this disinterested snaithod of placing before the pur- 
chaser this means of comparison wili be found of great 
advantage. 

Duplicate copies of this book will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents to cover cost of mail- 
ing and postage. 

ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE 
[ANUFACTURERS, : 
7 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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t violence to truth; but when an author has 
= tip sed fiction as a sort of literary flux for obdu- 
aed ciett facts, as the author of the Columbian 
4 ea to have done, the chief objection urged 
a historical fiction is removed, leaving to the 
o 11 the obvious advantages of romantic pres- 
oases These stories are, from the standpoint of 
Sound people to whom they are addressed, inter- 
esting. Young readers will follow with close atten- 
tion and eager sympathy the adventures of the 
yout ful members of the Estevan (later anglicized 
as Stevens) family, who are made the heroes of the 
several stories, as they take part in great events and 
associate with famous people from Columbus down 
to Roosevelt. We venture to say that no young 
person could read these entertaining volumes without 
carrying away a great deal more historical infor- 
mation than he would after an equal length of time 
devoted to regular text-books; and we are inclined 
to think that this information would be better or- 
dered and truer to actuality. 

There is naturally a limit to the quantity of facts 
that a romantic medium will hold in solution. Such 
material as would encumber the story, or interrupt 
its continuity, but which is necessary to complete 
the treatment of a given period, has been added in 
the form of notes under the supervision of Mr. Edwin 
Markham. These notes have been made interesting. 
The material has been selected with judgment, 
particular attention having been paid to European 
events and personages which have affected this 
country, a knowledge of which is necessary to a clear 
conception of our own history. A great deal of use- 
ful matter is packed into these notes. Suggestive 
lists of questions have been appended, and a series 
of reading-courses arranged. These volumes form, 
onthe whole, a very useful publication, and a valuable 

supplement to the regular text-books on American 
history. 





CURRENT POETRY. 


“ The Greater Love.” 
By ETHEL Epwarbs. 


Two loves I ever hold apart: 

Two loves, to make my life complete. 
One holds me folded to his heart, 

One draws me to his feet. 


And he who loves as humans love, 
I give him part, but not the whole; 
And he who loves as God above 
Has all my heart and soul! 
—From The Academy (London). 
Land. 
By HELEN HunTINGTON. 
Back to my mother, the Earth, 
From that stranger, the Sea; 
Deep in the hills to have birth, 
In the fields to be free;— 





TRANSFORMATIONS 


Curious Results When Coffee Drinking is 
Abandoned, 





It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper 
to quit the use of coffee as itis for a whisky 
or tobacco fiend to break off, except that the 
coffee user can quit coffee and take up Postum 
Food Coffee without any feeling of a loss of 
the oe beverage, for when Postum 
is well boiled and served with cream, it 
Is really better in point of flavor than most 
of the coffee served nowadays, and to the 
taste of the connoisseur it is like the flavor 
of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the 
body within ten days or two weeks after 
coffee is left off and Postum Food Coffee used, 
for the reason that the poison to the nerves 
has been discontinued and in its place is 
taken a liquid that contains the most power- 
fulelements f nourishment. 

It'is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Pos- 
tum Food Coffee. 

“There’s a reason.” 
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‘ Limousine Body, $4,500 or $5,5 
Mark XLVI, 24-28 h. p., 4-Cy 


10,000 lbs. 


lets, ‘‘ Columbia Chrome-nickel Steel,’’ <‘ 


Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric 










Columbia Automobiles, Gasolene and Electric, meet every 
requirement of pleasure driving, general use and business. 


Mark XLVII, 4045 h. p., 4-Cylinder Gasolene Car. Five to seven 
passengers. Standard Touring, Royal or Double Victoria, Landaulet or 


Five passengers, $3,000; Limousine, $4,000. 


Mark XLIV-2, 18 h. p., 2-opposed Cylinder Gasolene Car, with Gov- 
ernor and Foot Throttle Control. Five Passengers, $1,750. 


Mark LX, Electric Runabout, $900. Most popular carriage in its class. 


Mark LXI, Electric Victoria Phaeton, the most Luxurious and Efficient 
light Electric Carriage ever produced, $1,350. 


ELECTRIC BROUGHAMS, HANSOMS, 
LANDAULETS, BUSSES 


Electric Delivery Wagons and Trucks Ranging from 1,000 lbs. to 
Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasotene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages, and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on pens a ‘illustrated potion : 


tion,’’ ‘‘ Fashioning a Crank-shaft,’’ ‘‘ Transmission,” Etc. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Chicago Branch : 1332-1334 Mich- 
igan Ave. Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co, 74 Staalene Street. 


Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street and Ohio Ave. 


COLUMBIA 
MARK XLVII 






















00. 
linder Gasolene Car, Standard Body, 


load capacity. 


Consistent Differences in Columbia Construc- 


Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad Street. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION 
LICENSED AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS 











STRONGER EVERY YEAR 0 
WHILE ALWAYS PAYING 5% 


ye THIRTEEN YEARS we have regu- 
larly remitted dividends to thousands of 
small investors in all parts of the country, 
never in a single instance less than 5 per 
cent. perannum. Our resources are greater 
now than ever before and our patrons better 
secured. Let us explain by correspondence 
how we can handle your 
savings to your advantage. 
Assets, $1,750,000. 
Established 13 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 
©] Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited and 
promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Bide., Broadway, New York 









bivgey 
iN AND BE 
SAV EARN (1J{%) secuRED BY 


CAPITAL «xo SURPLUS OF _. 
240-THOUSAND DOLLARS 


IF DEPOSITED WITH 
cy 













BLISNEDO i871 


QUR MAIL CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT AFFORD 
THE SAFEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


PLAN OF BANKING BY MAIL 
2 SEND FOR BOOKLET“ D” 

















 YATASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS|W 4 
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To get at dust-proof ward- 

robe box, raise seat Does not 
disturb back nor 
move hed. 


°f Davenport 
Beds take care of an 


extra guest. 

Changed to bed as easily and 
quickly as ors a door—the 
sine principle too. Comfortable double bid, head and foot- 
board full width of mattress, so that pillows cannot slip off nor 
covers work out at feet. Splendid mat: ress buiit of finest steel 
springs, covered with moss and curled hair and upholstered 
in leather 1 soft goods). Streit trade-mark guarantees 

cuality and workmanship. a . SERS 
e . J e most comfo: 6 C) r 
Streit Morris Chairs you ever dropped into. Has 
. rye tot really mage the _ - pag pea 

o y. elax muscles and nerves feet, mu: 

be off the Boon folly Footrest 1s the proper Doehe tmust 
stered in leather (or soft goods). Qur a 
antee with each chair — known by trade- 
mark. your dealer can’t supply, ou 
marrtrom us. Weship onapproval. Write 
for free catalogue ot over 5) styles, 

THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO. 

1054 Kenner Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foot-rest forms 
tufted front when 
not in use, 


















Absolutely Accurate 


At ALL SPEEDS 


No matter how fast or how 
slow you go the Auto-Meter 
tells the speed at which your 
, Automobile is traveling with 
meunfailing correctness. 
It is actuated by the same 
unchangeable magnetism which 
makes the Mariner’s Compass 
unfailing and certain forever. 
The Auto-Meter is the only 
successful magnetic indicator 
because there is just one way in which 
magnetism can successfully be used, 
and we have patented that way. 
That means that the only indicator 
~ can depend upon for Permanent 
eliability is 


The Warner === 


AUTO-METER 


pee (Registers Speed and Distance) 
It registers any speed from 14 mile to 60 miles 










r nour. 

It tells how far you have gone on the trip and 
gives total miles traveled during the season. 

It goes on the dashboard, where it can be read 
Jrom the seut. and fits any Automobile. 

It’sassensitive as a compass and as solid as a rock. 
Tt is uninfluenced by any shock which would not 
ruin your car. 4 ‘ 

It is accurate when you get it, and is 

GUARANTEED TEN YEARS. 

We will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 years 
(unless injured by accident) if the Magnet (the 
HEART of the instrument) is more than i-iv of 1% 
inco rect. 

Any man whocan afford an automobile can easily 
afford un Auto-Meter. Itis as indispensable to the 
Motorist as the watch in his pocket, 

Let us tell you more about it. 

Write us to-day and we'll send you with our 
answer our free book *‘Auto Pointers.”’ Address 

The W arnerInstrument Co.,194 Roosevelt St.,Beloit, Wis. 

(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and 

at most Garages). 
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FAUCET WATER MOTORS 


Large variety. They attach to any faucet 
instantly—run on 20 Ibs. pressure, buton £0 
lbs. generate « to % horse-power. Fully il- 
lustrated and explained in the Union Water 
Motor Book, sent free. Outfit No. 5,the Union 
Hustler motor, cast-iron case, weighs 34 

pounds, with emery wheel, polishing and buff- 
int wheels, polishing compound, leather 
belting, wrench, etc., complete $3.00. 

Outfit No. 38, The Edgar power faucet 
motor, 6 in. wheel, cast-iron case with 
wood pulley, belting, and wrench, $6.00. 
» For power purposes such as running a 

washing-machine. Our motors are indispen- 
sible about the home and factory for clean- 
ing and polishinz. sharpening and grinding. 

oney refunded if motors are not satisfactory. Order 
to-day or write for booklet. (Call and see exhibit.) 
The Edgar Man..faet’g Co., Dept. M, 104 Hanover St., Boston, Mass, 











Free from the fretting of wave, 
From the hissing of foam, 

And fears of a fathomless grave; 
I am home, I am home. 


Peace of the islands once more, 
With the scent of the sod, 
Dwellings of men on the shore, 
And the forests of God; 
Safe from the dread of the deep, 
From its drunken embrace, 
Earth, in your arms I may sleep! 
I am back in my place. 
—From Harper's Magazine (May). 


The Dragon. 
By Esa BARKER. 


I would not give my least enduring song 

For all the boasted strength of all the strong, 

Should once the billion weak ones of the world 

But realize their numbers—and their wrong. 
—From Everybody's Magazine (May). 


Brother Body. 
By Henry Bryan BInns. 
Brother, I can not think that you were born 
Merely to be my raiment till, outworn, 
I fling you down to perish in the mire: 
Rather you seem the flesh of some Desire, 
Older than I, and mystical to me: 
You were not wrought so wondrous well to be 
The creature of my fancy: you are part 
Of that Eternal Being at whose heart 
The infinite pure purpose of the Earth 
Waits, until Man Himself shall come to birth. 
—From The Academy (London). 


PERSONAL. 


The Humor of Joseph Jefferson.—Everybody 
knows that Joseph Jefferson loved a joke; he him- 


Wilson’s new volume of ‘‘Reminiscences’’ is replete 
with anecdotes, from which the following are drawn. 
Among the numerous descriptions of Jefferson, none 
is more vivid than his own sketch of his profile as 
‘‘a classical contour, neither Greek nor Roman, but 
of the pure nut-cracker type.’’ The fact that Jeffer- 
son was inclined to be absent-minded used often to 
get him into embarrassing situations. He was once 
in Washington and was asked to take a drink with 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas. 

“‘On leaving the place, one of the party who ac- 


companied Mr. Jefferson, asked if he knew what he 
had done. 


‘*T can’t imagine—something dreadful, I'll be 
bound! What was it?’ 


‘**Why, Douglas paid for those drinks with a five- 
dollar piece, and you pocketed the change.’”’ 


Jefferson always admired the little deviations 


Tray 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach 
thirty days, 





















shorthand complete in only 
_ You can learn in spire time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabie System 1s easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lhnes—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters, Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary foik and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 
Practice as with Other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. : 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


4 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 
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The Prizes of Life 


The world’s rewards 


are for its workers. 


Sometimes a man or 
woman inherits afortune, 
More often than not it 
is like a lottery ticket, 
that makes either a fool 
or a loafer of the one 
who draws it. 


You can make more 
money representing Tue 
Lapies’ Home Journat and 
Tue Saturpay Evenine 
Posr in your community 
than many men you 
know make who are in 
business for themselves, 
Commissions, bonuses 
and prizes do this. 


While selling our periodicals is 
an earnest, serious pursuit, it is light 
and agreeable work which leaves 
you physical freedom and mental 





self was the epitome of genial humor which was | 
devoid of a sting, yet poignant, in its application. | 
No book written about Jefferson could fail to em- | 


phasize this jovial side of his character, and Francis | 


freshness to devote to your personal 
advancement or healthy amusement, 
We want you to have both. 

We can ‘*show you’’ if you 
¢¢ want to be shown.”’ 


Tue Curtis Pusiisninc Company 
2882-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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smoothest shaver of them all, like a 
Nothing to unscrew, nor take apart, Book, 
no dirt-gathering corners, no hidden 
blade corners to cut you. Will Washes 
give smooth, clean shave at the likea 
rate of 
er 
Four Shaves for One cs 
Cent Plate. 
No Stropping. No Honing. Never 
Razor in leather box with 24 Shef- 
field special tempered steel blades— Wears 
price $5.00. All blades ground, tem- Out.’’ 


pered and finished by hand by expert 
workmen. 


30 Days’ Approval Trial. 


No pay unless = get better shaving comfort than 
you ever had before. 

No matter what luck you have had with any kind of 
razor, try this one. You need not keep ‘it unless it 
shaves you perfectly. Write for free booklet. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office 27, Adrian, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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given to several stories told about himself. On one 


occasion, he went to a bank where he was unknown, 
dnd wanted to have a check cashed. The official 
could not do this, so the actor leaned up against the 
wall, exclaiming, ‘‘If my tog Schneider vas here he 


yould recognize me!’’ Instantly people came to 


his rescue, for they all knew Rip. The incident never 
occurred, but Jefferson always beamed when he 
teard it—Then there was the tale about General 
Grant, which up to a certam point was true. The 
two met in the elevator of the Equitable Building in 
New York. Jefferson thus describes the incident: 


‘‘He greeted me by name, and we exchanged a few 
common-places, and then he said he did not believe 
I remembered him, and I had to confess I didn’t, 
whereupon he said: ‘My name is Grant.’ General 
Grant! You can imagine how chagrined I felt on 
hearing the name, and I immediately made matters 
worse by sputtering out an apology and saying I 
was not accustomed to seeing him with his hat on, 
which was equivalent to admitting that I had only 
seen him when he came to the theater to see me! 
Nor did I improve matters by asking him, in my con- 
fusion, where he was living, which all the world ex- 
cept myself knew was in New York! The story is 
all true as far as that, but some wit has wonderfully 
improved it by adding that I turned to Grant a few 
seconds later and said, ‘By the way, General, where 
were you during the war?’ ”’ 

Down in New Iberia, La., where Jefferson had 
one of his numerous houses, the actor and ex- 
President Cleveland were going over the plantation 
together and stopped before an old antebellum 
cabin. A smiling mammy invited them to enter. 
On the wall of the bare, dark room hung a lithograph 


picture of Cleveland. 


‘‘Mammy,” said Jefferson, ‘‘whose picture is 
that?”’ 
“I doan’ know fo’ sho’, ’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I 


think it’s John de Baptis’.”’ 


Jefferson never could countenance that definition 
of acting which confounded it with mimicry; to him 


imitators were never good actors. 


‘He illustrated this with the anecdote of the elder 
Buckstone, the English comedian, listening impa- 
tiently to an imitation of himself. The whole table 
was in a roar of merriment; every one was in ecstasy 
except Buckstone, who looked the picture of misery. 

***Well, Mr. Buckstone,’ exclaimed a wag who 
was quietly enjoying the comedian’s discomfiture, 
‘don’t you think the imitation very fine?’ 

“*It may be,’ he replied, ‘but I think I could do 
it hetter myself.’’’ 


Often, Jefferson was addressed by those who knew 


A FINE MENU 
One that Can Be Used in “Food Cure.” 





A man may try all sorts of drugs to help 
him to get well, but, after all, the ‘food 
¢cure’’ is the method intended by Nature. 

Any onecan prove the efficacy of the food 
cure by making use of the following break- 
fast each morning for fifteen or twenty days: 

A dish containing not more than four 
heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts food, 


enough good, rich cream to go with it, some |. 


raw or cooked fruit, not more than two slices 
of entire wheat bread, and not more than 
one cup of Postum Food Coffee, to be sipped, 
not drank hurriedly. Let this suffice for 
the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abun- 
dance of good meat, potato, and one other 
vegetable. 

his method will quickly prove the value 
of the selection of the right kind of food to 
rebuild the body and replace the iost tissue 
which is destroyed every day and must be 
made up or disease of some sort enters in. 

This is an age of specialists, and the above 
Suggestions are given by a specialist in food 
values, dietetics, and hygiene. 
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|OLUMBIA 
-GRAPHOPHONE 


EOPLE of sensitive nerves enjoy the delightful music and other entertainment from 
the Graphophone, because it is peculiarly free from the slightest imperfections in 
one quality. 

; Why multiply words about the admitted standard of talking machine excellence? 

You know all about it, and that there is 

ONLY ONE GRAPHOPHONE 

though its success has produced imitators in both disc and cylinder lines. You can’t, 

however, know what wonderful progress is being made and what a vast difference there is 

in musical and natural tone quality between the Columbia Graphophone and the “‘ just as 
good”’ talking machines, cleverly advertised under various names, until you have seen 
and heard the 

1906 DISC AND CYLINDER GRAPHOPHONE MODELS 


Fill out coupon below and send to your nearest dealer, or to us, and we’ll send 
you our “‘ Tale of Two Cities” circular, with full particulars as to prices; how to 


pa ai FREE TRIAL 


on any outfit desired; and how to purchase for 



























\3 
CASH OR CONVENIENT PAYMENTS oy 
anywhere in the United States. We will also send you a copy of ‘* Laugh > 
ing Story—Leaves From My Voice-Album,”’ suggesting a very fascinat- - o wr, & 
ing use of the Graphophone, and giving you a good hearty laugh, all si eye 
without charge. $8 oy 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GENL., “* 





90-92 West Broadway, New York “ 

Stores in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere 
Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Largest - 
Talking Machine Manufacturers in the world. 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 

Highest Awards Wherever Exhibited in Competition. 

Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. 





VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.” 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 








K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo, 









The Good Cheer 
of an Evening at Home 
For sale where the best is sold. 


Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with f 
boiling milk. { 
STEPHEN S. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila, 


. Established 1842. 
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Shaving is saving if done with 


THE “GILLETTE” 


The razor that gives a cool, smooth, satis- 
fying shave at home in four minutes. 


12 Blades; 24 Perfect Edges 


THE WONDERFUL BLADE THAT HAS 


ase 


blades. 


CHANGED THE RAZOR WORLD 
Truthful letters from constant users tell 
of the marvelous tensile strength of these 
Single blades have been used 30, 
60, and up to 142 times. 


Simple and Durable 


Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades 


- $5.00 


Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades, 10.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades 


and monogram - 


Ned 12,00 


Standard combination set with shavin 
brush and soap in triple silver-plate 


holders . a 


Other combination sets in silver and gold 


A a ee ee ee 
Standard packages of 10 blades, having 20 


7-50 


50.00 


sharp edges, for sale by all dealers at 


jhe uniform price of 


a Py! Se. SO 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY 
AND HARDWARE DEALERS 
Ask to see them and for our booklet 


* 
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Write for our special trial offer 


Gillette Sales Co. xo yor ct 


“Gillette s23.: 


.& NO STROPPING. 4 
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ine fiighest Awards. 
WHAT A GENTLEMAN DEMANDS 


The true gentleman wants 
what the world does not see 
to be as good and genuine as | 
what the world can see—he 
will have not only his suit 
and overcoat and hat to be 
the best, but also his under- 
wear and hosiery. 





Leading dealers everywhere can supply American 
Hosiery Underwear in wool, silk, cotton, or linen, 
for men, women, and children. All weights adapt- 
ed to all climates and seasons. Every length of 
sleeve and drawer. Insist upon having your cor- 
rect size. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


American Hosiery Co., 108-110 Franklin Street, New York 
Wholesale only. Mills at New Britain, Conn, 


RAZOR SAFETY FREE. | 


Better than the $5.00 kind. Mail us your dull razor and 35c. for | 
sharpening andpostage and we will return your razor sharpened. We'll 
also give you our safety guard free and booklet telling how to shave and 
hone your own razor as well as any expert, 


A. GOODRICH, 544 W. Madison St., Chicago. | 











DISFIGURED BY 
UGLY LEANING CLOTHES POSTS 


that are a constant eye sore? Get 


Hill’s Famous Lawn Dryer 


It always looks neat and tidy. Holds 
100 to 150 feet of line, quickly removed 
after the wash. Lasts a life time, saves 
line and clothes. No tramping in wet 
grass or snow, linecomes to you. More 
than two million people use them. 
Also Balcony and Roof Dryers. If 
not found at hardware store, write for 
Catalog 6. 
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TRUE MOTHERHOOD 


Helpful talks on the ideals of true motherhood and 
woman’s sphere as a home maker. 
FERNALD. 12mo, leatherette, 60 cents. 
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him, yet whom he did not know. Wilson narrates: 


‘He gave us a humorous account of once meeting 
with the prize-fighter ‘Joe’ Coburn in a restaurant. 
at St. Louis. Coburn swung over to the table where 
Jefferson was sitting, and said, ‘I hear you and me’s. 
rivals dis week?’ ‘Yes,’ answered Jefferson, ‘but 
I am glad, Mr. Coburn, it is not in the same ring,’” 


Herbert Spencer, Engineer.—Few people re- 
member that Herbert Spencer was ever anything 
else than a philosopher; yet he was for many years 
a civil engineer, being engaged in work on English 
railways from 1837 to 1847. A writer in Engineering 
(London, April 20), after a description of various 
phases of his employment and citation of some 
articles contributed by him to engineering literature 
during that period, goes on to say: 


‘‘He abandoned the profession not because he 
was, as an engineer, a failure, but rather on account 
of the strong bent he had in another direction; this 
influence coming as it did concurrently with the de- 
pression in enterprise following the railway mania, 
and accompanied by opportunities presenting them- 
selves which promised to give him some facilities for 
the expression of his philosophical views, which were 
already taking shape in his mind, seem to have 
determined the final severance from his original 
calling. He would, it may reasonably be concluded, 
have attained to some considerable eminence had 
he continued in it. He possessed mathematical 
ability, original ideas, much ingenuity, great courage 
and independence, with a manner which, whatever 
it may have been in detail, seems to have been quite 
consistent with the growth of the kindliest feelngs 
toward himself on the part of those with whom he 
came in touch. The confident assurance with which 
he would question the dictum of those older or better 
established than himself seems at times to have 
caused a little friction with his fellows and superiors. 
He seems never to have been in doubt; but it is 
probable an expressed opinion was preceded by much 
careful thought. As a young man he was, perhaps, 
one of those rather trying people who, with a little 
too much confidence of manner, are yet, with irri- 
tating frequency, right. He had an honest confi- 
dence in his own judgment—possibly with experience 
to justify him—and was so little of a pretender that 
this confidence was clearly apparent in his conver 
sation.” 


Sir Henry and the Theater Cats.—“ °n his 


‘Reminiscences’ of the late Sir Henry Irving,”’ says 





the London Academy, ‘‘Josepha Htton gives some 
| anecdotes which show the great actor in the role of 
a humorist.”” Two of these we repeat: 


A certain man, says Mr. Hatton, used to go about 
purloining, as it were, an occasional glint of Irving's 
fame by dressing as much like him as he could, wear- 
ing his hair long in the Irving manner, and getting 
as nearly as he could, with economy, to the style of 
his hat. One day this gentleman stopped Irving in 
a quiet street and, with a touch of pride, said: 

‘‘Mr. Irving, I find myself a good deal embarrassed 
by being so often mistaken for you.” 

“Cut your hair, my friend; cut your hair,’ was 
the prompt reply. 

The second anecdote is characteristic of Irving’s 
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t generosity as well as showing his quiet sense 
grea ‘ 


or. : : 
pre of anold Lyceum servant applied to him 


me sort of occupation about the theater, where- 


ashi Irving appealed to 


by she might earn a living. 
Loveday, his manager. i 
“phere is absolutely no vacancy of any kind, 
jd Loveday. 
Can't you give her a job to look after the theatre 
cats? I think we’ve too many mice about, not to 
gnention rats.” 
“No,” said Loveday, “there are two women 
ady on that jo Sig ; 
oe Hum, ha, let me see,” said Irving, reflectively, 
then suddenly brightening with an idea: ‘‘Very well, 
then give her the job of looking after the two women 
who are looking after the cats.” 
The widow was at once engaged on the permanent 
staff of the theater. 





From Russia to the Land of the Free.— 
“‘Sheltered in the old Leary mansion, at No. 3 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city,” says the World, ‘‘is a 
revolutionist on whose head the Russian Government 
has set a price.” 
native land is told in the words of Miss Bensley, his 


The story of his escape from his 


hostess, to whom he came with letters from a mutual 
friend in St. Petersburg: 


I found before my fire one afternoon a dreamy, 
intellectual figure in an arm-chair. 

“Are you the gentleman from the Baltic Prov- 
inces?”’ I asked him. 


“Ves,” he said quietly, ‘‘Narodny—that is me. 
T have in Russia seven names—one when I write, one 
for my house, one in one city and one in another. 

“‘It was a little meeting we had six weeks ago,” 
he explained, half-apologetically—‘‘two hundred and 
fifty people, I think it was—to talk of the revolution. 
But the gendarmes—what ou call them here, the 
police?—they come to the doors to take us all. But 
I—see, I am not large—I and one friend of mine, who 
is yet more small, we find in the dark a [ittle win- 
dow. I must leave m coat and my hat, to get 
through. So we go to the courtyard. My friend 
goes to the office, where is a big coat and hat, and 
some ink also, which he puts on the so red hair on 
his head and on his face, and it runs over him, but 
the soldiers do not take him. And me—I have no 
coat, no hat—I jump quick to a soldier and say: 

‘“*T am an officer of the secret police! I am sent 
for! Give me your coat and your hat!’ 

“The soldier has no time to think—he gives it 
to me and I go past all the gendarmes and come 
away. My own coat and hat is all the soldiers 
get of me. It is left by the little window where I 
come through 

‘‘And then while they are searching for the secret 
police officer, which is me, a peasant, which is also 
me, goes away to Finland, and to London; and 
Narodny himself comes from London to America—to 
raise a million dollars!’’ 

This man Narodny has been working for the free- 
dom of the people of Russia ever since he was seven- 
teen. For twent’ years he has devoted his heart 
and soul to this one thing. 

When he was only a boy in his village he began 
to organize temperance societies to stop the ex- 
cessive vodka-drinking which dragged down the 
young men. For this the hand of the Government 
was turned against him and he had to flee the coun- 
try. He returned and began to instruct the young 
men, and again the Government ordered his arrest. 
A second time he returned and organized a band of 
young men, who met secretly in the country. They 
elected a ministry whose object should be to organize 





HEALTH! 


Do you want it? health! which brings the even pulse, 
the clear brain, the hospitable heart, the cheerful manner, 
and the biggest bank balance. Do you want it? Then get 
the Muskoka appetite, the Muskoka muscle, and ‘he Mus- 
koka color. In the ‘“‘ Muskoka” region health is given 
away, but you must apply for it in person Uncle Sam’s 
people pay no duty on health. When to go, how to go, 
the best hotel, short talks on fishing, canoeing, camping, 
bathing and a word about expenses—all in a little book 
with a map and nineteen views, issued by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. Sent on application to Frank P. 
Dwyer, E: P. A.,G. T.R.S. 290 Broadway, New York. 
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Brand new, down to close of Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco 
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are but a few Sets remaining. 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the 
coupon, write name and address plainly and mail now befvure you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print 
price broadcast would cause great injury to future sales. 





Don’t delay, as there 


Ilustrations. Weighs 55 Ibs. e 
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Tam familiar with 
Ridpath’s ‘* Histor 
of the World,” an 
commend it to the 
scholar as well as 
to the plain people 
generally. 

Wm. McKinley. 











RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic, troubled times of Chal- 
dea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Baby- 
lonia’s wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman 
splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; 
of French elegance and British power; of American 
patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn of 
yesterday. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old 
heroes of history. Alexander is there,—patriot, war- 
rior, statesman, diplomat,—crowning the glory of 
Grecian history. Xerxes from his 
mountain platform sees Themistocles, 

with three hundred and fifty Greek 
ships, smash his Persian fleet of over 





a thousand suil and help to mold the 


brings the 
language in which this paragraph is 
— written. Rome perches Nero upon 
small sums } the greatest throne on earth, and so 
monthly sets up a poor madman’s name to 














stand for countless centuries as the 





synonym of savage cruelty. 
Waterloo again under your 
reels before the iron fact that at 
his gilded dream has come. 


He covers every race,every 
nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by 
his wonderful eloquence, 
Nothing more inter- 
esting, absorbing, 
and: inspiring was 
ever written by 
man. 
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Washington 
is there ‘*foursquare to all the winds,” 
grave,thoughtful,clear-seeing over the 
heads of his fellow countrymen, and 
on into another century, the most 
colossal world-figure of his time. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


Who are the great artists of the world? 

Under whose direction their genius was developed ? 
When they lived, in what cities and who were their friends ? 
What are the distinguishing points of their work ? 

By whom the work of each has been most closely analyzed ? 
Where the masterpieces of each may be seen ? 


All these and many other details are made clear from 
month to month in 


MastersinArt 


A monthly publication, each issue of which deals with 
the life and work of a master in painting or sculpture. 
Beside the reproduction on heavy plate paper, suitable for 
framing, of at least ten of the strongest examples of the 
work under consideration, there is a complete review of the 
technique, ambitions and achievements of the artist. The 
treatment is delightful to both artists and laymen, and of 
permanent value for ready reference. 


A Subscription for one year costs but $1.50. 
Your personal check will bring the current 
issue by return of mail. 
BATES AND GUILD COMPANY 
Publishers 
44 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Write at once for 
our new Book No. 
370—“Ancient and 
Modern Letter 
Copying”’! 


@ Describes a Method that gives you file 
copies of outgoing letters as perfect and as 
accurate in each detail as a photograph, and 
yet made far quicker than carbon copying 
or letter press, and at less than half the cost! 















This is the complete 
Machine, simple, com- 
pact,and always ready. 
It makes EXACT FAC- 
SIMILE copies for you 
te file in loose sheet 
form with original 
letters in order of 
date. It will save you 
fully $1.00 on mate- 
rials alone per 1000 
copies, as eompared 
with letter press or 
earbon copying. 
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q As a proposition that appeals 
tinctly to the business and professional 
man, we want to mail you Book No. 
370 postpaid. @ Write! 
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something lets go. 


a perfect engine in all these eighteen years 


mail, Write for list of users. 


A perfect engine would be one without noise or vibration adsolutely. We have never built 
closely onto perfection that a silver dollar will stand upon the cylinder and one can scarcely hear 
a sound under test. They run in oil, using their lubricants over and over. Ideal Engines are 

built for general power purposes. They are built in all sizes and many styles. 
The Ideal Compound direct connected are extremely popular for electrical 
purposes on acount of fuel saving, simplicity and regulation. 


Ideal agents in all principal cities in the world. Prices and information by 


A. L. Ibe & Sons, 407 Lincoln Avenue 


Balance a Dollar 


Shooting an apple from a boy’s head is a steady job. 
engine shakes under a heavy load, it is a matter of time only, until 
We are now speaking especially of high-speed 
engines, although the same holds good with all. 


If an 


But Ideal Engines (all high speed) border so 
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some plan which would free Russia in a definite 
number of years and at the least possible Cost in 
lives. As soon as this organization was perfected 
however, Narodny was again arrested... . j : 

His home had been burned, his children massacred 
he has been imprisoned and hunted from Russia 
with a price on his head; had disguised himself asa 
peasant and learned English that he might get to 
rich America where we have already freedom, to 
raise funds to carry freedom to his brothers 
Russia. 

Russian police here have his name; their secret 
agents met him at the boat as he landed; they know 
where and with whom he is stopping; but he shrugs 
his delicate shoulders and says that it does not matter, 
He does not care about himself. Life and death are 
much the same to him, except as he is useful to his 
country. 

And he does feel that here, where a man may say 
what he thinks and believe what is right in the 
sight of his own eyes, he is safe; and that this great 
free people will help him to create out of the serfsof 
his own countr another great and free people—the 
United States of Russia. 


in 


A Haif-Century on the Stage.—On the 28th 
of April, at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, 
Ellen Terry celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of her 
début upon the stage. In 1856 she had first ape 
peared, in the role of Mamillius in ‘‘ The Winter's 
Tale.” 


New Review, she said: 


Some years ago, writing of this event in The 


‘* How my young heart swelled with pride—I can 
recall the sensation now—when I was told what I had 
to. do! There is something, I suppose, in a woman’s. 
nature which always makes her recollect how she 
was dressed at any especially eventful moment of 
her life, and I can see myself, as tho it were yesterday, 
in my little red and white coat—very short—very 
pink stockings, and a row of tight sausage curls— 
my mother was always very careful that they should 
be in perfect order and regularity—clustered round 
my head. A small go-cart, which it was my duty 
to drag about the stage, was also a great source of 
pride and a great trouble to me. My first dramatic 
failure dates from that go-cart. I was told to run 
about with it on the stage, and, while carrying out my 
instructions with more vigor than discretion, tripped 
over the handle, and down I came on my back. A 
titter ran through the house, and I felt that my career 
as an actress was ruined forever. Bitter and copious. 
were the tears I shed. But I am not sure that the 
incident has materially altered the course of my 
life.”’ 


In accordance with her desire to close her stage 
career with another Shakespearian play a special 
performance of ‘‘ The: Merry Wives of Windsor” 
was arranged, in which she acted Mistress Page. Of 
the success attending this performance the Boston 
Transcript on the following day said: 

Before nine o’clock in the morning enthusiasts. 
began to gather at the doors of the pit and gallery 
armed with stools, food, and books, to await the eve- 
ning’s event. When eventually the devotion of the 
enthusiasts was rewarded by Miss Terry’s appearance 
on the stage the enthusiasm which had been sup- 
pressed for long hours burst into a storm of cheers and 
clapping. At the end of the performance Mr. Tree 
recited a laudatory epilogue written by Louis Parker, 
to which Miss Terry replied in lines by the same 
writer, with prearranged stage business, tho emotion 
almost choked her words. Then the Playgoers’ Club 
gave her a silver casket containing an address in 
tribute to her. 

The tribute of her friends was further expressed: 
on the following evening when Miss Terry rounded 
out her fifty years of stagelife by playing a small part 
in ‘‘Measure for Measure’”’ at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Later a ‘‘ benefit matinée’” is to be given in her honor 
by all the players of note in London. ‘* Her financial 
resources,” says the Transcript, ‘‘ have diminished 


fast since her parting with Irving, and since she has 
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made ventures of her own.” The Transcrir: o.- 


tinues: 2 f 

It is hard now, as she wrote rather pathe icall HAT ‘makes the investment phase of life 
when she was acting Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire in B. trie's : : : : 
play, to find parts that suit her years. Playwrights insurance so attractive? It S the “‘coming- 
do not make pieces nor managers mount them for 


an actress of fifty-eight. Hence the generous sub- 
scriptions in England, where she had a public of long 
memory and steady affection, to the fund that will 
place the rest of her years beyond anxiety. The elder 


back-to-you”’ idea, appealing to the selfish 


‘side of man’s nature. 


i f playgoers in America has memories » v ‘ Pe 
ee rocey that aeemn-es warn and lasting, but Getting-your-money-back isastrong inducement. 
sits to us have been too short and infrequent arity . ° pe 
Be chon into the affection that Englishmen But that isn t life insurance § real purpose. 


feel for her. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 
A Mosquito Lullaby. 


Eagerness for investment inclines men to take 
on more insurance than they can carry. Which is very 





$5. ’ 
biases digo ia Deer cer) wrong, very unwis.. That’s the fault. 
Hush, little skeeterbug, hush a-bye, Rea/ insurance is protection assured to those 
Mother will rock him, don’t you cry! : P er 
T know you are hungry, my little sweet, who are dependent on you. It isn’t a gamble; it’s a 
With nothing to drink and so little to eat, 
The natives are tough and their blood is thin, sacred du ty. 
But the city-folks soon will be rolling in— : 
Hush, little buzzer, go bye. Insurance-for-investment has its place of course. 
little skeeterbug, hush a-bye, ° F ‘ ; 
ne vist But it’s something the salaried man can’t always afford 
Chubby old ladies and thin old boys, s Z P 
Te te cette ad. juy; ot jos, and should think twice about. 
ittle babies, all fresh and sweet ° ° 
ae ats Ge one to cat I’d rather you’d think of the real, the protection 
little b ‘ bye. . . a 
ee eee side of insurance. It’s the simplest, safest, cheapest 
Hush, little skeeterbug, hush a-bye, z : 
Socn you'll be ready to buzz and fly: security in the world for the man-on-the-pay-roll. 
Daddy will sharpen your dear little bill, 3 
And Mother will teach you to bite, she will! Write me. I want to hear from salary earners. 
Maybe they think we are slow and dumb, : E 
But we're not afraid of petroleum! I like to have them put questions to me. I feel that 
Hush, little buzzer, go bye. —Puck. : i 
ieee I’m here to answer them. You know what your in- 
The Humorist.—Drit_t SERGEANT (to awkward : aS ? : 
Dae cle ak eine’ aes tilia selllces stalk come is. I know insurance. I'll point out to you 
through 18 inches of solid wood. Remember that, 
tc teoiie’”-—-Aothonene Devers what you ought to have and show you why. 
For the sake of getting protection-for-the-family 
Sympatheti¢e.—O._p Lapy—‘‘ What are you cry- j i 
ing for, little boy?” taken care of, sit down and open correspondence with 
Boyr—‘‘ Please, mum, my brother’s lost’ isnew hat.” ‘ f K . 
Oxp Lapy—"‘But surely, you needn't cry about it.” me direct. I will answer you proniptly and plainly 
Boy—‘‘Please, mum, I was a-wearing it when ’e a‘ 
lost it.” —Judy. and to the point. 





A Kind Invitation.—A Jady going from home patere 
for the day locked everything up well, and for the ; 
grocer’s benefit wrote on a card: 


: PRESIDENT 
‘*All out. Don’t leave anything.”’ ° 
This she stuck on the front door. On her return 





Washington Life Insurance Company 


Latest and Greatest Hamburg-American Liner 139 Broadway, New York 


The Kaiserin Auguste-Victoria, has a 
Successful Trial Trip 


According to cable advices received here by Mr. Emil 
L, Boas, General Manager of the Hamburg-American Line, 


the test of all li » the Kaiserin A te-Vic- <o°-- 
tra, arrived in Hamburg recently after a most successful fa NORTH Te ARE YOUR CHILDREN HEALTHY? 
rip, on which a speed of over 19 knots per hour was NORTH D AKOT A 6% Brings children AN “IRISH MAIL” car will 

: home _ happy, 
6” hungry and. Ln 


attaine give healtfulh exercise to arms, 
First Mortgage Farm healthfully 4 


















The Kaiserin Auguste-Victoria, built at the well-known legs, back, lungs, shoulders, 


wrists, ankles, hands, and feet. 
> The car that’s geared for 
speed. Fun all day and 
spills impossible. At your 
dealers, or direct at 
lowest factory prices. 
HILL-STANDARD HFG CO. 
62 Irish Mail Avenue, 
Anderson, Indiana 


Vulcan Ship-building Company, of Stettin, Germany, is 
a vessel ot 25,500 tons gross register, 43,000 tons displace- 
ment, is over 700 feet long, 78 feet beam, and has no less 
than eight decks above the water line. Of these three are 
huge promenade decks, on which are located the Ritz- 
Carlton Restaurant, a la carte, the Social Hall, Smoking sible attorneys and legal opinion furnished 
Rooms, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, and the large num- with each loan. 


| Loans drawing six per cent. Amply tired. 
ber of suites and chambers de luxe. Of the latter there are A safe and satisfactory avenue for profit- 


secured 
All papers and titles passed upon by respon- 


no less than 50, and most of these have private bath and able investment of surplus and trust funds. 
toilet arrangements. The Kaiserin Auguste-Victoria will ‘Advent 
accommodate 550 first class, 300 second class, 300 third : 
class and 2,300 fourth class passengers, and will carry a P. E. BYRNE 
P. O. Box 124 Bismarck, N. Dak. 





Patented 
Write to-day 
for catalogue. 

















, The planning of the interior of this great ship has re- 
ceived unusual care and study. Years of experience, as 
BISMARCK BANK, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

h AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Helena, Montana. O GO LD BO N DS 
decorators which have resulted in passenger accommoda- Redeemable on Demand 
tions, and in canines and style of decorations which will | § <<) <=—_»ee— = OOO ee 
and France. While the Amerika is hard to surpass, cable NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
advices report that some of the features of the Kaiserin, PA’ b -NTS that PROTECT: (Capital and Surplus, $500,(00. ) 















crew of 650 officers and men, 

. Refer by permission to $100—$500-—$1000 FIRST MORTGAGE 
well as suggestions from many experts, have enabled the 
Company’s officials to submit ideas to the designers and 

4 “ ‘ ‘ Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 

astonish the traveling public. ‘The interior work has been y KLET. 
entrusted to the best known firms of Germany, England hacnger ame ta hey 
particularly the Palm Garden, again show an advance in .$.&A.B.LACEY,Washington,D.C. Estab. 1869. Suite MN, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
the interior equipment of great passenger steamers. 
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| New Style ae “al 
Secondary Pneumatics 


and Wind Chest-made 
all of Metal and in 

















: ae a pi ayer + en ae 
tg ism A mode 4 metal instead of 





| wood and leather 


In every Piano-Player there are 65 primary and 65 secondary pneumatics, or 
bellows. (See illustrations at bottom of page.) These 130 pneumatics operate 
the wooden fingers which strike the keys of the piano. 

In all Piano-Players except the Cecilian these pneumatics are made 
of wood and leather, and the constant changes in the weather from hot to cold, from 
wet to dry, etc., cause them sooner or later to split or leak, and then the Player 
must be repaired. Ask the man who owns one if this is not so, 

In the Cecilian Piano-Player the primary and secondary pneumatics, and also the 
wind-chest, are built of thin steel, brass and phosphor bronze, and consequently are 
never affected by atmospheric or climatic changes of any kind, and practically do 
away with all necessity for repairs. 

Furthermore, the Metal Action of the Cecilian enables it to give a more perfect 
musical performance than anything heretofore accomplished by any Piano-Player. 


















The Metal Action is now put into the Cecilian (cabinet) Piano-Player, the 
Sohmer-Cecilian, and the Farrand-Cecilian pianos. 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 
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London, Eng. 
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WHEEL CHAiIRS| Whitman Saddle 


We make a complete line of Invalid || The one saddle always _preferred by 
Rolling and Self-propelling Chairs, | | discriminating riders. It is the high- 
and sell direct from factory at || est type of the saddler’sart. Correct 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 75 styles to | | in every line—always comfortable for 
select from. We pay freight and sell ||the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, aon sent free, showing yp diedane «me 
Liberal discounts allowed to all send- OF DOR Oe We a aa 

ing for FREE Catalogue NOW. from “Saddle to Spur.” Address 


GORDON MFG. CO. 


537 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 











The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 




















This key locks any door 
in the house, so that it is just impossible to pick the 
lock, or unlock the door from the outside. Agents 
wanted. Everybody needs them. l15c. 2 for 25c. 
6 for 50c. (in coin) postpaid. 


KEY LOCK CO. Box 451 West Allis, Wis. 








Lasts longer than 





other Clippers. Complete 
manicure set—fits pocket or purse 
—trims, files and removes hang-nails better 
than scissors or knife—Warranted—Sterling 
silver handle, $1.00, 


H. C. COOK CO. 
> 91 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers’ Tin Rollers 
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home she found her house ransacked and all her 
choicest possessions gone. To the card on the door 
was added: 

‘‘Thanks; we haven’t left much.”—Sacred Heart 
Review. 





Legal Repartee.—Lawvyer—''I say, doctor 
why are you always running us lawyers down?” 
Doctor (dryly)—‘‘Well, your profession doesn’t 
make angels of men, does it?’’ 
LAWYER—‘‘Why, no; you certainly have the 
advantage of us there, doctor.’’—/llustrated Bits, 


Involved Vociferosity.—‘‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury,’’ erupted the attorney for the plaintiff, addregs- 
ing the twelve Arkansas peers who were Sitting in 
judgment and on their respective shoulder-blades, 
in a damage suit against a grasping corporation for 
killing a cow. ‘‘If the train had been running as. 
slow as it should have been ran, if the bell had been 
rung as it ort to have been rang, or the whistle had 
been blown as it should have been blew, none of which 
was did, the cow would not have been injured when 
she was killed!’’—Puck. 


A Start.—'‘‘So you will make a dash for the North 
Pole by airship. Have you the ship yet?”’ 

‘*No-o, not exactlt.”’ 

‘How far along are your preparations?’’ 

‘*We have the air.’ —Philacelphia Ledger. 


Maid Marion,—John Kendrick Bangs tells this 
story on himself: His friend, Mr. Marion Verdery, 
who is president of the Southern Society of New 
York, had asked him to speak at the annual dinner 
of the society, and Mr. Bangs had accepted. But 
on the evening of the dinner he was too ill to go out, 
so he telegraphed his apologies to Mr. Verdery at 
Delmonico’s. Late that night Mr. Bangs’s telephone 
rang. Mrs. Bangs went to the receiver and was told 
that a telegram had just been received for her hus- 
band. She asked to have it read off, but the lady 
at the other end refused, saying that the message was 
to be delivered to Mr. Bangs personally, and, tho 
told of Mr. Bangs’s illness, stuck to her decision. So 
the invalid put on a wrapper and struggled down to 
the receiver. 

‘In answer to your telegram to Delmonico’s,” 
said the astute hello-girl, ‘‘the clerk telegraphs back 
that there is no lady of that name in the house.” — 
Saturday Evening Post. 





Stained Glass.—Mrs. Justcottr HERMUNN—‘'My 
new home has stained glass in all the windows.” 

Mrs. NotyEt Butsoon—‘‘Now, that’s too bad. 
Can’t you find something that’ll take it out?’’— 
Cleveland Leader. 





A Reasonable Request,—WILLIE—“‘Papa, if I 
was twins would you buy the other boy a banana, 
too?’’ 

Papa—‘Certainly, my son.” 

WILiie—'‘‘Well, papa, you surely ain’t going to 
cheat me out of another banana just ’cause I’m all in 
one piece.” — Judge. 





Caught.—“ I could die for you! ” he cried. 

“ You don’t say,” retorted the girl, indifferently. 

“ And,” he continued, “ my life is insured for $25,000.” 

“Tam yours!’’ she cried, “ till death.” — Philadel- 
phia Press. 





Too Busy to Work.—“‘ Well then, it is arranged. 
Come round to-morrow morning and I will start you 
in your new duties. 

‘*To-morrow? Impossible.” 

‘*Why so?”’ 

‘« Because I am going to take part in a great parade 
of the unemployed.’’—Translated from Le Rire for 
Tue LitTERARY DIGEST. 





Something in a Name.—A widow named 
Huggins has sued a New York man for breach of 
promise; isn’t it contributory negligence for a widow 
to have a name like that?—Houston Chronicle. 
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tic record of personal and household 
cing accounts will tell you. 


THE AUTOMATIC CASH BOOK 


records what you spend and how. Keeps accurate 

record of investments and returns therefrom and 

teaches economy by showing where you can curtail. 

YOU CANNOT SAVE SYSTEMATICALLY UNTIL 
YOU GUARD YOUR EXPENDITURES. 


TOMATIC CASH BOOK is simple and 

Bas Hoge the best device of its kind ever sold. 
A handsome, loose leaf, leather bound book, size 
614x114 inches, for $2 00, or with cloth binding for 
$1.00, charges prepaid. Additional sheets ase or 
dozen, to insert as desired. 

Ask your dealer for the Automatic Cash Bot 
If he will not furnish it, we will. ; 

ORDER TO-DAY. You take absolutely no risk 
as we pay all charges and wll instantly refund 
your money if you are not entirely satisfied. 

Further information upon request. 


W. A. MARSH 
816 Col. Savings and Trust Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 




















FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT CLIP ? 


NHE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
inholesin attaching second letters, 
Business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


« NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 


H. P. ENGINE ONLY $395.0 ‘ 





























develops nearly 3 


Reversible engine. Jump spark. 
Perfect lubrication. Crank Shaft, 
drop forged steel. Con- 
necting rod, bronze. Pis- 
tons ground to fit. All 
bearings either bronze or best 
babhitt. Best material and work- 
manship throughout. Get prices 
onl 4and7 H. P. Engines. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY. 


Detroit,Mieh.,U.8.A 





HAIR ON THE FACE 
NECK AND ARMS 


bene | Removed Without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin, 

In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on washing 
afterward it was discovered that the 
hair was completely removed. We 


KY 4 Sa named the new discovery 
‘“MODENTE” 


pry. for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if a m4 
CANNOT FAIL, Modene supersedes electrolysis. Used by 

, and ded by all who have tested its 
. Modene sent by mail in safety mailing cases on receipt 
of $1.00 per bottle. Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 620 Cincinnati, 0. 












FACILITIES AND Lox 
I W.oWherry. MS.Mi 








100°/. Stock Free with 5 per cent. gold bonds guar- 
anteed by N. Y. City Bonds. Safer than Mouey in Bank, Ideal 
investments. Business Established 8 Years, Easy pay- 
ments. Prospectus free. Agents wanted. 
+ WYANT 764 SPITZER, TOLEDO, 0. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


May 5.—Czar Nicholas, in his official acceptance 
of Count Witte’s resignation as Premier, praises 
the Count for his services to Russia, especially 
mentioning his success in the new loan. 


May 6.—French elections pass off quietly, resulting 
in few changes in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
consequently little alteration in the respective 
strengths of the various parties, 


A bomb thrown at Admiral Dubasoff, Governor- 
General of Moscow, kills his aide, the coachman, 
two soldiers, and the assassin, but the Admiral 
escapes with slight injuries. 


May 7.—The Czar issues the ‘‘Fundamental Law”’ 
almost in its original and unpopular form. 
The names of the new Ministers are published. 


Riots grow out of excitement arising from elec- 
tions in Guadeloupe; a number of houses are 
sacked, and an American war-ship is sent from 
Santo Domingo to the island. 


May 8.—The Chinese customs report for 1905 
shows a large increase in American imports and 
indicates a decadence of the boycott imposed 
upon American goods. 


Order is restored in Guadeloupe and foreign war- 
ships are withdrawn. 


May 9.—The Russian Czar and the royal family 
arrive at Peterhof, on their way to the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, where they will receive 
the members of the new Douma. 


May 10.—The Czar opens the national Parliament 
in the{Winter Palace at St. Petersburg with great 
pomp and ceremony. Ina three minute speech 
from the throne he renews his pledges and asks 
for, the cooperation of Parliament in securing 
the regeneration of the country. The speech 
is received coldly by members of the ‘‘Lower 
House,’’ but is loudly applauded by the nobility. 


Domestic. 


May 4.—President Roosevelt’s special message 
on oil transportation, together with the report 
of Commissioner Garfield on his investigation, 
is read in Congress. 


May s.—Announcement is made in the anthra- 
cite region that there is to be no strike of miners. 
te oe Mitchell, president of the United Mine 

orkers of America, recommends that the men 
return to work on the old terms. 

The report of the committee to investigate the 
causes of the recent Kearsarge disaster fails to 
hold any one responsible, attributing the ex- 
plosion to circumstances not readily foreseen. 


May 6.---Estimates place the miners’ loss through 
the suspension of activity in the anthracite 
fields at about $10,000,000 


May 7..—The House of Representatives honors 
Speaker Cannon in the observance of his seven- 
tieth birthday. 


Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, gives to 
the press a long letter in which he arraigns 
President Roosevelt for his attack upon Stand- 
ard Oil. 


An anti-pass amendment to the Railroad-Rate 
bill is accepted by the Senate. 


May 8.—Secretary Taft asks Congress for an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $500,000 for the relief 
of San Francisco. 


The Finance Committee of San Francisco accepts 
$100,000 from Canadian. donors. 


The Lick Observatory has recorded twenty-five 
earthquake shocks since the great one of April 
18th. 


Attorneys for Dowie and Voliva decide to let 
the affairs of Zion City be administered tem- 
porarily by a committee of three, one to be 
selected by Dowie, one by Voliva, and a third 
by the court. 


April 9.—Attorney-General Moody issues a state- 
ment announcing the commencement of a suit 
by the Government in the United States District 
Court of Indiana to secure an injunction against 
the Drug Trust. 


District Attorney Moran, of Boston, announces 
his intention of calling the entire Massachusetts 
Legislature before the grand jury to answer 
charges of bribery arising from the recent defeat 
of the anti-bucket-shop bill. 


May 10.—Witnesses in the oil inquiry of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Chicago testify 
that agents, under instruction, bribed railroad 
men and employees of competing companies to 
gain information regarding the business of inde- 
pendent companies. 


Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, renews 
his attack upon President Roosevelt for his Oil- 
Trust message, and terms the actionof the Presi- 
dent ‘‘anarchy.” 

Secretary Taft announces that he will receive 
foreign contributions for California earthquake 
sufferers, sent to him as president of the Red 
Cross Society. 
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Few probably have 
any idea of how much 
of the comfort of lamps 
is lost from using wrong 
chimneys. 

Several dollars a year 
are lost in a single 
family just from having 
chimneys that break. 

Macseru’s chimneys 
never break, except 
from accident — and 
they fit. They make 
the lamp smell less, 
smoke less; but get 
the right chimney for 
your lamp. 

Let me send you my 
Index to Chimneys, 
which tells all about 
it—it’s free. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Oxygen constitutes one-half of the earth. 
Oxygen is ae to human, but fatal to germ 
ife. 


Oxygen is nature’s antiseptic. 

Oxygen is nature’s purifier and deodorizer. 

Oxygen is nature’s bleaching agent. 

Oxygen is the only substance that will whiten 
teeth without injury. 

dentifrice. J 


The OxygenTooth Powder 


: soso J 
7 


Use Calox and keep your teeth 
white and free from decay 





A sample sufficient for several days’ 
trial sent free to every applitant. 








Of all druggists or by mail prepaid for 25 cts. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 95 Fulton St., New York. 











Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
HTIONAL treatment, founded 


only temporarily. Our CONSTITU 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return, Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


““W. W. B.,”” Mexico.—‘‘Please give the correct 
pronunciation of Gambrinus. Is the ‘i’ long or short 
or has it the sound of ‘ee’?’’ 


The correct pronunciation of the word is Gam- 
bri’nus, 7 as in eye. 

**O. D.,’’ Anoka, Minn.—‘‘What is meant by the 
Michelade? Is it‘defined in the Standard Diction- 
ary?’’ 

It is a French term and is the name under which 
a massacre of Catholics by Protestants, at Nimes, in 
1567, is known. It is so called because it occurred 
on St. Michael’s (St. Michel) Day. The term, being 
pure French, is not included in the Standard Dic- 
tionary. 


““S. C. F.,” Leesburg, Va.—‘‘Please give me the 
proper pronunciation of décolleté. Is this word 
anglicized?’’ 

Day’'kol’'tay’. 
mute,” 


se 


The second e is the French ‘‘e 
and is so slightly pronounced as simply to 
give a slight roll to the preceding /, so it is better 
omitted entirely by all not familiar with French. 
The word is hardly anglicized as yet, but undoubted- 
ly will eventually be so, for our English equivalents 
of it are awkward. 


““W. A. K.,” Trinidad, Col.—'‘ What is the specific 
meaning and derivation of the expression belling the 
child?’’ 

We know of no such expression. To bell the cat 
refers to the old fable of the mice who suggested that 
they should place a bell on the cat as a measure of 
safety from its depredations; but the difficulty arose 
as to who was to ‘‘bell the cat.’’ Hence the phrase 
is used to designate a hazardous undertaking. 


**J.S.C.,”’ Asheville, N. C.—‘‘ Will you please give 
the derivation of North Carolina?’’ 

The term Carolina was first applied by the French, 
in honor of their King, Charles IX., to Landonniére’s 
fort on the St. John’s River. In 1630 Charles I. of 
England granted the country between 31° and 36° to 
Sir Robert Heath, under the name of Carolina. 
Carolina is derived from Carolus, the Latin for 
Charles. 


““M. T. J.,’"” New York.—‘‘ Will you kindly inform 
me as to the correctness of the following sentences, 
similar in construction, but differing in the use of the 
infinitive? ‘The only criticism to be passed on this 
decision is that it would have been better to announce 
it sooner;’ ‘The New York Evening Post, thinks it 
would have been easy to have brought Longman’s 
into line.’’ 

The first sentence quoted is an example of the 
infinitive in the present tense; the second of the per- 
fect. The infinitive mood has no other tense. 
Strictly speaking, the infinitive perfect should follow a 
construction in a perfect tense in the principal clause. 
This construction, however, often has a stilted sound, 
and usage sanctions the use of the simple infinitive. 


“W. S. B.,” Breward, N. C.—'‘'Kindly explain 
why Tennyson in the following verse, the first of the 
relude to ‘In Memoriam,’ uses the word ‘that’ 
instead of ‘who.’ It appears to me to be inelegant 
as well as ungrammatical. 
‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing when we can not prove.’ 
In this case Tennyson probably used that to avoid 
what seems to us the inelegant repetition of who. 
It is strictly grammatical. 
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LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bright’s Disease 


Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. 
L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 


and f Hammond, ye a. gee I. N. Love, 

G. Halsted yland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 

Albuminuria at Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 
Pregnancy Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 

Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter 

Uric Aen Tenwhtos McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 


Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 


f S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 
Inflammation o A. F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, a 


the Bladder Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 
Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
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The ngfield Republican: It is'a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore 
pelican one cece literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It isa serious and 
impo work, 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILiqQuit. 

Cincinnati Commercial : iti The : is exceedingly ti 
taken has Pehind it the saat dito or — and valuables ne aes Pe py 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.67 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 








Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 
Ghe PASSIONATE HEARTS testers, poston; and tragedy te thes 
men and blue-eyed Colleens are “ instinct 


tenderness, passion, and tragedy are these 
By A s with beauty,” says the Glasgow Herald. 





stories. ese tales of gallant, poetic Irish- 
12mo, 75 cents, postpaid. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















| 
KING LEOPOLD'S RULE IN AFRICA. A de- 
tailed and circumstantial indictment of Belgian misrule 
in the Congo State, by Epmunp D. Moret, author of 
** Affairs in West Africa,’ 2tc. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
with 26 half-tones and 2 maps, 490 pages. $3.75. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. - | 





WEDDING, RING 


Heart-to-heart talks on 
marriage and its pitfalls. 


The Lost By Rev. Cortland Myers. 


16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Company , Pubs., N. Y 
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Join the Lincoln Club---A Decoration Day Offer That it is Almost a Dut 


“ Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 





y to Accept 
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readers to whom we offered the famous Partridge bust of 
Tennyson at half price. It was the first time that an 
opportunity to secure the work of this eminent sculptor on such 
favorable terms had ever been of- 
fered, and it was eagerly appreciated. 
We have arranged with the sculp- 
tor for a second club to be formed 
between now and Decoration Day, 
to the members of which we offer 
his famous Lincoln bust, on the 
same terms. By signing and mail- 
ing the blank below, we will enrol 
you as a member and you will have 
the privilege of inspecting this high 
class plastic study in your own 
home, and, if satisfactory, of own- 
ing it for $25—half the regular price. 
Send No Money Now. Simply 
sign and mail the coupon below. 
On receipt we will send you one of 
the Lincoln casts freight prepaid. 
Keep it for five days. If it pleases 
you, send us $3.00 as a first pay- 
ment and eleven monthly payments 
of $2.00 each. If it is not satisfac- 
tory hold the bust subject to our 
order. But you must send the 
coupon before Decoration Day, 
May 30. 


DETAILS OF THE PARTRIDGE 
BUST OF LINCOLN 

This life-size bust of Lincoln 
should not in any way be confused 
with the cheap plaster casts vended 
in various quarters as examples of “Art.” Each figure is an exact 
replica of the original copyrighted bust in the possession of the 
sculptor, and they can be obtained from no one else. They will be 
especially cast for Literary Digest Lincoln Club members from the 
sculptor’s molds by his own casters, and under his direct supervision. 
The casts are almost as durable as marble, and are proof against 
the ravages of dust and time, being especially treated with this 
object in view. The finish which is given them robs the figure of 
the ghastly plaster effect, and gives it the rich tone so often noted 
in beautiful old carved ivory. Each cast is signed by the sculp- 
tor’s own hand and the letters cut into the figure. They are guar- 
anteed to be exactly similar to the originals which sold at $50 each. 


: FEW weeks ago ‘we formed a club of LITERARY DIGEST 
































“William Ordway Partridge’s 
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William Ordway Partridge, M.A., is generally conceded to be 
one of the foremost living sculptors. His heroic statue of Shake- 
speare in Lincoln Park, Chicago, his equestrian figure of Grant in 
Brooklyn, and his other works are doubtless favorably known to 
Digest readers. He has held the 
chair of Fine Arts at Columbian 
University, Washington, and is an 
exhibitor at the Salon, Paris, and 
the Royal Academy, London. He 
‘3 also the author of several books 
that have attracted considerable 
i.ttention. 


AN EMBLEM OF PATRIOTISM 


A taste for sculpture belongs to 
the best, purest, and noblest of our 
enjoyments. The presence of such 
a figure as LincoJn in the home or 
in the-school-room, aside from its 
Ligh artistic value, inculcates patri- 
ctism. It is a lasting monument to 
one of the greatest figurés in 
American History—the memory of 
whose life and death starts a 
nation’s tears—its silent tribute to 
one “who dared to do his duty as 
he understood it,” 


AN OBJECT LESSON FOR POS- 
TERITY 


The New York Hera/d, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Partridge’s work, said: 
“In that wonderful face—eyes, lips, 
and brow—is condensed the intel- 
lect of our age. In that face is a 
century of American thought. The flame of genius shines on it. 
In ?ts light you see the pathos and grandeur of patriotism. Now, 
when this conception of free government is spreading like sunlight 
over the world, all such expressions in art as distinguish 
this noble monument will be of permanent value to 
students of history and humanity.” 

Could there be a better subject for the sculptor, 
than the gaunt, eloquent head of the martyred RS 
president? From a patriotic as well as an artistic r 
standpoint should not this bust find a place in 
every good American home? Will you place 
it in yours? 
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EVERY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SHOULD HAVE THIS CAST 


Its educational influence is very great, as it gives pupils an added & & 
$ $ $ $ inspiration to patriotism and to the study of American history. $ $ $ 4 


East 23¢ St. 
New York City 















d Please enrol me as a 

member of the Literary 
Digest Lineoln Club, to the 
members of which you offer 



















Joseph Jefferson, Actor (deceased’. ‘ 
George Foster Peabody, Banker, New York City. 


A Few of the Many Art Patrons Who Have Specimens of Mr. Partridge’s Work os 


Spencer Trask, Banker, New York City. S. H. Kauffman, Pres. Bd. Trustees Corcoran Art ¥ “tig de — 4 ee Prise, 
George Cary Eggleston, Author, New York City. Gallery, Washington, D. C. $ mind: ahetiitheed verints Alas anak» eas 

4.’ ° ° f . > Tam satisfied with the cast, 1 agree to remit $8 
j. Ww. Goff, Judge, New York City. Hamilton Wright Mabie, Author, New York City. <@ within five days after receipt,and pay the balance 
Sir Hen Irving, Actor (deceased . Henry Van Dyke, DD: LL.D., Princeton, N. J. “ee in 11 monthly payments of $2 eack. If not satis- 
E S. Willard, Actor, London, Eng. Author’s Club, New York City. factory, I will notify you and hold it to your order, 


Cosmos Club, Washington, D.C.; besides many 
colleges and other educational institutions. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London. 













Partridge’s plaster cast of Lincoln 
at half-price, $25. You are to ship 
me the cast. carriage prepaid, when 
you have received enough memberships 
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COOL BREEZES GUARANTEED 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CoO,’s 


STEAMSHIPS 
NORTH WEST NORTH LAND 


in commission between Buffalo and | in commission between Buffalo and 
Duluth, leaving Buffalo Saturdaysand | Chicago, leaving Buffalo Wednesdays 
Duluth Tuesdays. First sailing from | and Chicago Saturdays. First sailing 
Buffalo June 23d. from Buffalo June 20th. 








EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 


TICKETS OPTIONAL, RAIL OR STEAMSHIP 


Write for Particulars and Printed Matter to 
W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A., 379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


When You Write 
With Ink 


Convenience » et the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 1 was 


Wherever you are ink and pen always with f gs a stranger then. People took away specimens of my 
you, always ready. , AS i’ 




















writing as curiosities. Today everybody knows me 


° m | 4) | and these specimens fill the mail cars. 
Time « “ “44 ; 


Every one of my thirty years has been a year of 
Instantly ready right in your own 
vest-pocket. Not a moment's ( “ . a 
delay when you want to write. ha is emphasizing my supremacy — my sales for the first 





progress—both in quality and sales. The year 1906 


quarter breaking all existing records. 


key LO ; 
E a se wa )\ er, ~ . Today I am the oldest and still the newest. Not 


“ARSE Ne DP 4; that I was first am I best, ‘but that I am best am I 
pen points. A We pW first. 
smoothly writing $ 


pen for a iy Lt Fountain Pen Remington artisanship. | My New Models represent 
lifetime. “d Ib of the World the experience of the old combined with the progress- 
af Ay iveness of the new. In my present form | embody 


SSe~ Aa all the qualities which have made me famous — plus 


improvements so fundamental as to create a new 


1 am the product of the second generation of 








standard of typewriter work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
New York and Everywhere 









































